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normal health is the richest prize of existence, and that this world 
is made for health and happiness. HENDERSON. 
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MRS. MAHER ON OMEGA 


Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
XXIX—_MR. JAMES J. MAHER 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


SOMETIMES, with luck, a man breeds a good ’chaser; if that same 
luck sticks to him he may breed two or three; but so far as I am 
aware Mr. James Maher stands alone in having a whole stableful 
of good ’cross-country horses, all of whom he has bred and educated 
himself. He seems, indeed, to get nothing else; a bad one at his 
place is altogether exceptional, and I could not understand why he 
kept such an animal as Genuine for so long a time—that name, by 
the way, is very unsuitable and ill-fitting—but presumably he was 
useful in leading work, and did not display at home the shiftiness 
which characterises him on the racecourse. Probably there never 
was such a stable of jumpers as that which Mr. Maher had during 
last winter, a time I specify, as since then one of the best of them, 
NO. CLI. VoL. xxvi1.—March 1908 R 
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Cackler, has been sold for a very large sum to Mr. C. G. Assheton- 
Smith (who when known as Mr. Charles Duff owned Cloister, 
winner of the Liverpool in 1893 and favourite next year) and has 
gone to be trained elsewhere; a matter for much regret, as if the 
horse is to fulfil his promise it seems a sad pity that he should not 
be carrying the colours of such a good sportsman as his breeder, the 
owner of the rose, white sleeves and cap. 

James Maher's father was an Irish landlord of sporting tenden- 
cies, though he did not devote himself to sport between the flags as 


CINDERS 


his son has done. He went well to hounds, however, and ran a 
horse for at least one Ward Hunt Cup, a coveted trophy it need 
scarcely be said, because the race is a really sporting event; but it 
was left for the son to annex it years afterwards. The youthful 
James passed several years in a Benedictine monastery, which does 
not sound particularly like hunting and racing. When he emerged 
from the cloisters, he began to help his father on the farms which 
he had in hand. But Maher senior was by no means an advocate 
of ‘all work and no play.’’ He gave his son three unbroken four- 
year-olds, telling him he could make them and hunt them as much 
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as he liked when he had done what he had to do about.the estate; 
and anyone who has had acquaintance with Mr. Maher will not be 
in the least surprised to learn that he did not neglect his opportuni- 
ties. One of the three he found had a nice turn of speed, and it 
almost inevitably followed that he ran it in the first available point- 
to-point, in the course of which, however, he lost his chance by 
going the wrong side of the post. 

About this time a prominent sportsman in Ireland was the 
Count Zborowiski. He had a number of useful horses—on one of 
which, Billet Doux, Mr. Murland, who 
now does excellent service on the National 
Hunt Committee and as a steward at 
race meetings, won the Irish Grand 
National of 1885, for though the Count 
rode himself, he was a welter weight, and 
only able to wear his own colours on rare 
occasions. On this same day, as a matter 
of fact, he won the Spencer Cup over 
three miles of the same course, on Sweet- 
heart, the five-year-old having to carry 
13st. 8lb. The Count was much struck 
by the way young Maher shaped, and 
gave him many rides. On a very bad 
horse of his named Limekiln—a brute 
that nobody as a rule could do anything 
with—Mr. Maher won the Meath Point- 
to-Point in 1885. He and two others 
were a long distance last, when, about 
half-way through, the rest all went the 
wrong course. The jumps were very stiff. 
One of the other two urged his friends MR. JAMES J. MAHER 
to ‘‘go steady”’ as they came to the last ; 
fence, but too much steadiness in a race is often as dangerous as too 
much rashness ; the pair of them steadied too much, fell into the last 
fence accordingly, and, to everyone’s surprise, Limekiln won. Thrice 
Mr. Maher secured the Ward Hunt Cup, on The Orphan—a bad 
jumper, whom somehow or other he managed to get round, belonging 
to Mr. Corbally, who took the Liverpool with Come-Away—on Silver- 
tail, and on Haymaker. He won it four times on his own horses, 
but just missed obtaining permanent possession. The cup becomes 
the property of an owner who wins it three years in succession ; but 
having scored twice he missed it prior to scoring twice again. The 
Meath Hunt Cup he did succeed in winning in 1897-8-9. His last 
five mounts were all successful, but in the course of the race for 
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the last Ward Hunt Cup a most melancholy accident occurred. 
His brother-in-law, galloping by his side, came down and was 
killed on the spot, the consequence being that his family induced 
Mr. Maher to promise that he would not ride again, and he reluc- 
tantly consented. On the whole he had met with less than his share 
of falls, but the Count Zborowiski, of whom Mr. Maher speaks with 
enthusiasm as the best of good fellows, seems to have put his friend 
up on the worst horses in his stable, and on one of them, False 
Report, he came to serious grief, being laid up for a long time with 


MR. J. J. MAHER ON CARRIER PIGEON 


congestion of the spinal cord. He had, moreover, a good deal of 
trouble in keeping down to racing weights. Being once particularly 
anxious to ride his horse Rathcarne at 11 st. 11 lb., he found ten days 
before the race that he was just 13 st. 5lb. in a smoking suit. Con- 
sidering the weight of the saddle, &c., this meant a big reduction ; 
but working hard did it, and he duly scaled 11st. 11lb. When 
unable to do duty himself his friend Captain Dewhurst often did it 
for him, riding and winning the Meath Hunt Cup one year on Omega 
and another year on Rathcarne: the only animal on whom Mr. Maher 
ever had as much as £100. 
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He does bet, but, it may be observed, with extreme moderation ; 
and if so extraordinarily fine a judge, with such exceptionally good 
animals under his control, is convinced that backing horses is a risky 
game, to be played with extreme moderation, it may be concluded 
that the ordinary man who wanders about a racecourse in search of 
‘information ” from various quarters, and is frequently tempted to 
‘have a dash,” is not adopting a particularly safe method of making 
an income. There is sometimes a question as to whether a horse is 
‘out’; more often there is doubt as to an animal’s fitness; and if he 
is not at his best the owner and trainer seldom go out of their way 


CHESTNUT TREE, DEBSBOROUGH—THE HOME OF MRS. MAHER’'S FAMILY 


to proclaim the fact abroad. Mr. Maher knows when his horses are 
at their best—they are always ‘‘ out ”—and he can form an unusually 
shrewd opinion as to the chances of opponents; but with all that 
he seldom takes the odds, and then to small sums. Occasionally—I 
hope I am not indiscreet in saying it—he has a pony on a horse, very 
seldom indeed as much as £50; and, as already remarked, during his 
whole career, which has now extended over not far short of thirty 
years, he has only once risked £100. Last year he won forty races 
and his betting-book showed a profit of £208 15s. It would have 
been much less, there would indeed have been scarcely any profit at 
all, but that he had a particularly good Kempton, winning four races 
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at the meeting, and backing these winners went far towards the 
total. 

As soon as Mr. Maher began to devote himself seriously to the 
sport, he came to the conclusion that the way to win races over a 
country was not to obtain possession of a horse that had been more 
or less a failure on the flat, but to breed specially for the purpose of 
steeplechasing. Sometimes, of course, the ex-flatracer does well. A 
long list could be compiled: of jumpers now in training who are or were 
found at the top of handicaps, having well earned their positions, 


HACK WATCH 


though they were no good, in many cases never having won a single 
race, under Jockey Club Rules. Domino, Dafila, Kolo, Amersham, 
Cinders, and many others might be mentioned ; and though these do 
best over hurdles, at least two National winners, Regal and Volup- 
tuary, were failures on the flat. But there is no sort of doubt that 
Mr. Maher’s theory is right, and since Voluptuary won in 1884, 
Liverpool victors—in only two cases, those of Frigate and Shannon 
Lass, is the masculine noun inapplicable—have all been exclusively 
‘chasers. 

Mr. Maher therefore determined to look out for some suitable 
mares, and started in 1884 by the purchase of Mount Royal, a 
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daughter of Monarch of the Glen and Keerawn, with her foal at foot. 
His judgment was vindicated : the foal was Citadel, who ran second 
for the Great Sefton in 1891, beating and giving 11 lb. to the favourite, 
The Sikh, and also beating that good horse Roman Oak, ridden by 
“Roddy”? Owen. Another daughter of Mount Royal was Cinnamon, 
who was, it is true, by no means herself a success when ‘in training ; 
but that Mr. Maher was correct in believing in the blood is proved 
by the fact that he has never sold anything out of this mare for 


THE FOAL’S FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


under £1,000. She and the animals which still remain in his stable 
to carry on the traditions are descendants of horses who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as ’chasers since the year 1828. Cyclops was 
another of the breed, and on him Mr. Maher had great hopes of 
winning the Irish Grand National of 1890; but he met with bad luck 
in the race, which fell to Greek Girl, though in the previous event, 
one of the Ward Hunt Cups, he had scored by twenty lengths on 
Wild Duck, dam of the Liverpool winner Wild Man from Borneo, 
a mare that was sold for £80. 
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These Hunt Cups were of course special treasures, and on 
returning home after an absence Mr. Maher was horrified one 
evening to find that the whole array of them had vanished from his 
sideboard. He had the most implicit confidence in his servants, who 
could give no explanation, and do nothing but weep ; but it presently 
appeared that the recent amateur burglary at Cholmondeley Castle 
had been anticipated by a lady and gentleman who had called in the 
master’s absence, and the cups were duly restored. 

Mr. Maher has always shown conspicuous judgment in his deal- 
ings with horseflesh, though it must be added that luck has also 


PICNIC ON KELANI RIVER, CEYLON 


An estate belonging to Mr. Maher's tamily 


usually attended him. Years ago he gave £100 for Grecian, then in 
foal, together with her yearling, two-year-old, and three-year-old. 
The mare died in foaling Phoenix Park, the dam of Time Test; the 
three-year-old, however, he sold to Mr. Lort Phillips; the two-year- 
old, Marpessa, after winning the National Hunt Steeplechase from 
twenty-two opponents, he disposed of to Major Eustace Loder for 
£2,000; for the yearling Athanatos he was offered a large sum, and 
of course Phoenix Park is worth a great deal of money. 

There is, indeed, a fortune to be made out of the breeding of 
thoroughbred blood-stock even in a small way—if you happen to 
know how to do it. And, this ingredient must never be lost sight of, 
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if your luck holds good. Mr. Maher never had many mares; at the 
present moment they only run to nine all told; but they are all 
of the right sort. He understands how to mate them and how to 
deal with the young ones when they appear. His horses are never 
broken till they are three-year-olds. It is, of course, just possible 
that he may have missed the chance of winning two-year-old races, 
but these are not what he is going for, and so, while many young 
animals of their age have had one strenuous season of racing and 
two periods of training, anything of his breeding, like the animal 
described in the opening line of Bland’s verses, which some of us 


WILD FOX 


used laboriously to turn into Latin hexameters and pentameters with 
more or less success, “‘ free and exulting ranges over the wide fields.” 
(I will not quote my own rendering of the lines, because it did not 
happen to be correct, and trouble ensued.) 

Before the youngsters are taken up—and this is no doubt an 
important point in the system—they have become on the most inti- 
mate terms with their friend the owner, and he with them. He is 
always about the stable and training ground, his boys and assistants 
are carefully selected in the first place, and supervised, little as 
supervision may be necessary, in the second. The horses’ tempers, 
therefore, cannot be spoilt. This does not in the least imply a 
system of indiscriminate petting. When the animals are taken up 
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they are taught to do certain things, and they have got to do them. 
If you let a horse beat you once, discover that he is the stronger of 
the two, and that obstinacy pays, it is extremely probable that he 
will continue to have the best of it, to do what he pleases, instead 
of what you, in your feeble way, wish him to do. There cannot be 
two masters in a business in which the convenience of both is not 
equally involved. Mr. Maher wishes his horses to jump fences, and 
having convinced himself that no physical or constitutional defect 
prevents them from doing so, they have got to jump. He never lets 
a horse off from a fence, he says. If the animal refused and per- 
sisted in his obstinacy till it got too dark for him to see the obstacle, 
his owner would tether him there all night and start again next 
morning. Wide differences of opinion exist as to the amount of 
intelligence to be found in horses, very many authorities of the 
greatest experience believing that they are not nearly as sensible as 
some of their more enthusiastic admirers maintain; but a horse 
usually knows when he has got to do a thing, and that having got 
to, it had better be done, the consequence being that confirmed 
obstinacy is practically unknown in Mr. Maher’s stables. It is 
delightful, indeed, to see the way in which he treats his animals. 
Some of the more excitable, half apparently in play, half because 
they don’t want to be bothered, will occasionally raise a hind leg as 
if about to kick, or put round their heads as a sort of intimation 
that they could bite if they wanted to. In soothing tones, with 
more of humour than reproach in them, Mr. Maher gently says, 
‘* Why, you know you wouldn’t do such a thing!” and they always 
seem to reflect that to ‘do suchathing” would be ridiculous. There 
are trainers who perhaps know their horses by sight—it is said to be 
far from certain, indeed, whether some even know that much—but 
who have no intimate acquaintance with them, being content to 
gather from the boys, with confirmation from the head-lad, whether 
they have eaten up and that nothing is apparently wrong with 
them. Trainers of this sort are fortunate if they win races, and to 
Mr. Maher’s close personal acquaintance with all the animals under 
his charge from the time they are born much of his success may 
be attributed. 

For jumpers, ‘‘lots of jumping” is his recipe, and he always 
takes them in hand himself. To begin with, he fastens a long rope to 
the horse, and goes for a walk for a couple of hours or so. Leading 
the way, the horse follows ; he gets to the other side of a little fence, 
the horse comes to it, and, to begin with, considers the situation. 
He is allowed time to look at it, but it is intimated to him that he 
has got to come over. Sometimes he jumps it at a stand, sometimes 
goes at it more as he will do later in life, when he has learnt the 
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elements of the business to which it is intended that he shall devote 
himself. Asa rule, in a short time he will follow his master like a 
dog, understanding that he is wanted to jump, and will do so with- 
out hesitation. 

These lessons having been learnt, two long ropes are put on him, 
and he is driven over the obstacles, though the word ‘“ drive”? may 
possibly be misunderstood—at any rate, the whip as an instrument 
of punishment is almost unknown. Mr. Maher’s jockey, Walsh, 
now unfortunately laid up with a broken leg, has not carried a whip 
for years in any of his races, and it may be incidentally remarked 


OVER THE WATER—DESERT CHIEF IS LEADING FROM FLUTTERER 
(THE FALLEN HORSE IS ONWARD) 


that Walsh’s recent inability to ride has been a great source, not only 
of inconvenience, but of distress to Mr. Maher, who has the highest 
opinion of his servant, and misses him badly. The accident was 
not due toa fall. The animal he was riding did not come down. 
There was a hurdle just at the back of the fence where Walsh 
jumped it while schooling; in this hurdle he caught his foot, and 
the horse, of course, going on, his leg twisted round and the bone 
snapped. Falls, indeed, are very infrequent on Mr. Maher’s exer- 
cise grounds, the horses being, as will be understood, thoroughly 
schooled, and their riders carefully chosen. This season is con- 
sidered to have been exceptionally unfortunate, as there have been 
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as many as five spills, none of any account; not seldom a whole 
season passes without one. 

To resume, however. For a while, as remarked, the horses are 
driven over their fences, until they have got in the way of clearing 
them in good style, and when the pupil is quite perfect a boy is put 
on his back. For the last nine years Walsh has done this to the 
perfect satisfaction of his master; and it is therefore at home as 
well as on the racecourse that his absence is felt, though Mr. Maher 
has been fortunate in finding efficient substitutes. 

It is said that one Liverpool horse, Anatis, who won in 1860, 
had never jumped a fence from the time that he ran in the race the 
year before. The statement seems almost incredible, but I had the 
best authority for making it when, years ago, I wrote the volume on 
‘* Steeplechasing ”’ for the Badminton Library. This, however, is as 
far as possible from Mr. Maher’s idea of training ‘chasers. ‘‘ Not 
much fast work, but keep them always jumping ;”’ that is his system. 
Only just a few fences, but continuous practice. He has his own 
notions, too, about feeding, giving his animals much more boiled 
food than is the custom in any stable which I have ever come. across. 
The horses are, of course, it may be said, born jumpers—at any rate, 
he believes that heredity tells in this respect ; though some animals, 
if this be so, throw back to distant generations. All the Ascetics 
jump, but his sire Hermit, Hermit’s sire Newminster, Newminster’s 
sire Touchstone, and Touchstone’s sire Camel, can have had no 
experience of fencing? The same may be said of other sires of the 
best jumpers; but perhaps the ability is derived through the dams. 
Why some sires produce ’chasers, and the produce of others never 
seem able to jump, is too elaborate a question to be discussed here. 

Confidence is what a jumper chiefly wants, and that is why it is 
so essential that he should be thoroughly schooled. When once, 
however, Mr. Maher knows that his horses can jump, he seldom 
tries them; he does not find it necessary to do so, as he can tell 
without a gallop whether they are in form or to what extent they 
are short of their best ; and as regards the question of sense, he is 
quite convinced that horses, with few exceptions, know how to take 
care of themselves—that is to say, when they can rush through 
fences and when they have to jump them. A horse touches a Liver- 
pool fence a bit low down, Mr. Maher says, and thinks to himself, 
* Hallo! this isn’t Sandown!” He knows he mustn’t take liber- 
ties; and when he falls, unless he is knocked over or meets with 
some mishap that is not his fault, it is because, though he is doing 
his best, it is not good enough. As for the National, indeed, 
Mr. Maher says that “a horse either is a Liverpool horse or he 
isn't,” the truth of which is continually apparent when we see the 
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same limited number of animals getting the course year after year 
and others regularly falling. Confidence is certainly wanted here; 
and, as regards this, a lack of confidence is as great a drawback as 
plenty of it is advantageous. Onward furnishes a casein point. He 
jumped the Liverpool country, winning the Becher ’Chase as a 
five-year-old, though for some reason, which I forget, he was dis- 
qualified. Afterwards, however, he made a mistake and fell at 
Warwick, and he seems never to have forgotten it, for since then, 
evidently lacking confidence, he has constantly come to grief and is 
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therefore now usually found performing over hurdles, a branch of 
the business of which Mr. Maher is not particularly fond. Onward, 
indeed, does not seem to put much heart into his work, and when 
Walsh was beaten on him shortly before his accident, some of the 
mob called out to inquire where his whip was? As already re- 
marked, it is years since Walsh has carried such a thing in a race, 
and the insinuation was too ridiculous even to arouse contempt. 
Most of the horses in the stable are Mr. Maher’s own property, 
though he trains for a few friends. That good mare Cinders be- 
longed to Mr, Tunstall Moore, who has also bought a brilliant young 
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*chaser in On Guard, own brother to the at least equally brilliant Hack 
Watch. Perhaps Cinders was withdrawn prematurely. She would 
very likely have won more races, but there was of course a chance of 
her breaking down, and Mr. Tunstall Moore, best of sportsmen, 
declared that “not for £5,000 would he have her beaten.” His occu- 
pations prevent him from seeing his animals except on the rarest 
occasions, but he takes the keenest interest in them, and, needless to 
add, knows that they are in the best of all possible hands. 
Breemount’s Pride was one of Mr. Maher’s breeding, sold to 
Mr. George Edwardes, for whom he trained it, and it was with a 
relation of this animal, Breemount Oak, that Mr. Maher had one of 


ONWARD 


the most exciting adventures of his life. This grey daughter ot 
Ascetic was one of the few animals he has had that have been irritable. 
She had been taken to run at a meeting, and put in a friend’s stable 
where a number of valuable horses were also sheltered. In the 
morning Mr. Maher thought that he had detected some heat in one 
of her legs, and on his return home rather late at night, after dining 
at a house in the neighbourhood, he determined to go and see how 
she was. He made his way to the stable, and taking a candle, put 
it down by the doorway whilst he went into the stall. The mare, 
always restless and excitable, ran back, knocked the candle over, and 
immediately the straw was in a blaze. To let it burn would have 
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been to bring about a general conflagration, and probably roast or 
suffocate all the horses there ; to endeavour to stamp it out was to 
make almost equally sure of being killed or desperately injured by 
the mare’s heels. Mr. Maher had his choice, determining to take 
his chance and at any rate do his best to save the horses; and for 
once in a way the mare, who might of course have been either 
excited or cowed, and in either case equally dangerous, did nothing. 
With reference to the horses now or lately in Mr. Maher’s stable, 
I may perhaps be allowed to quote a paragraph I lately contributed 
to the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News :— 

“It seems doubtful whether any trainer ever had a better lot of 
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chasers than are now under the charge of Mr. Maher at Winchester. 
Of course, the luck has not been all one way. Probably Hack 
Watch was the best we have seen for years past : it is impossible to 
say how good a horse is when he always wins easily, and the son of 
Hackler and On the Watch was out in all ten times without ever 
being pressed. Usually he won by two lengths, occasionally by 
more, never by less, except once, on the flat, when Mr. Lushington 
played with the opposition, and thought three-quarters of a length 
quite enough. Cinders, too, was equally good over hurdles and 
fences—last time out she won by ‘a distance’ from Extravagance, 
Aunt May, Ravenscliffe, Centre Board, Loop Head, and The 
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Grasper, giving weight to all except Aunt May, who was unplaced. 
Hack Watch and Cinders have, in the accepted phrase, ‘ succumbed 
to the exigencies of training,’ but Mr. Maher, much as he may 
lament these, has a stable full of consolations. I suppose that 
Cackler is the best five-year-old out, and that Mount Prospect’s 
Fortune is the best six-year-old? The man who can produce better 
ones will be lucky! Few youngsters make more promising first 
appearances than did On Guard, Hack Watch’s own brother, at 
Hurst Park last week. There is no saying how good he may be, 
and Ballyhackle is another of the right sort. Frank Hartigan 
fancied Pat Cullinan, Mason up, at Kempton the other day, but he 
had no sort of chance with the Winchester colt. Onward is not far 
from the first rank when he stands up, and Baeldi is a worthy com- 
panion of the others named. Holy War may be better than some 
of these, and what a string! Mount Prospect’s Fortune, Cackler, 
On Guard, Baeldi, Onward, Ballyhackle, Holy War—yet we hear 
that ’chasing isin a bad way! Jenkinstown, Flaxfield, and others 
win races.” 

Several more are coming on. Which is the best he ever had 
Mr. Maher could not say when I hinted at the question—there 
have been so many of the best. If his success is phenomenal, how- 
ever, it will be gathered from what is said in the previous pages that 
it is thoroughly well deserved, and every one who knows him wishes 
him if possible still better fortune in the future. 


Ere, 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF MOTOR- 
TOURING IN INDIA 


BY ISABEL PIGGOTT 


(Illustrated with photographs taken by Mrs. Herbert Lloyd) 


THE enterprising automobilist pining for new fields to conquer is 
turning his attention to the network of roads intersecting India, and 
a winter tour in the most fascinating of our possessions promises to 
assume to the sporting driver what the shooting of big game is to 
the hunter, the attainment of his highest ambition. Such an ex- 
perience appeals especially to the adventurous and the seeker after 
novelty. It demands from those who risk it endurance, courage, 
and a cheerfulness under difficulties a Mark Tapley might envy. 
For India lacks most of those conditions usually considered essen- 
tial to the needs of car, chauffeur, and passengers; with but few 
exceptions she cannot offer good roads, an unvarying supply of 
petrol, repair facilities, spares, comfortable hotel accommodation, 
and that most important of all requisites, accurate maps. But 
failure in these respects has its compensations in the attractions of 
its civilisation so alien to ours, in the kaleidoscopic aspect of its 
bazaars, in the beauties of its mosques and palaces, in its varied and 
lovely scenery. 

A memorable tour was recently undertaken by Mrs. Herbert 
Lloyd, a lady very well known in the automobile world, and a 
member of the Ladies’ Automobile Club Committee, and she and her 
party penetrated to regions where neither white woman nor mechani- 
cally propelled vehicle had before been seen. Great was the terrified 
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astonishment of the amazed natives in such localities as they saw a 
carriage without any visible means of propulsion moving quickly 
along the roads. It was inconceivable, horrifying, unnatural: to 
their simple minds there presented itself but one explanation—black 
magic. They promptly christened the poor Daimler Shitan, and 
took to their heels, showing marvellous sprinting powers. Occa- 
sionally curiosity overcame terror, and when the car was stationary 
they would form a circle round the strange monster and evince a 
desire for investigation which was not encouraged. In more civilised 
parts the strangers were as magnets to iron, and whenever a stop 


MRS. HERBERT LLOYD IN HER 35-40 H.P. DAIMLER WHICH SHE DROVE 
WHEN TOURING IN INDIA 


was tnade, even in apparently the most deserted places, a crowd 
would immediately collect—a crowd, however, invariably polite and 
obliging, who willingly brought milk or any other provisions obtain- 
able. The intermediary between West and East was the inter- 
preter, an absolutely necessary adjunct to the tour. He was a man 
of varied accomplishments and spoke many dialects, with an unerr- 
ing instinct for the discovery of the least skinny fowl and the freshest 
milk that proved quite useful. Always ready to undertake any and 
every service that might be required, he acquitted himself to the 
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satisfaction of those he served, and materially assisted in the suc- 
cess of the tour. The scale of payment for such services ranges from 
15 to 40 rupees a month, and in cold climates is augmented by the 
further addition of a warm coat, thick shoes, and puttees; for the 
majority of natives have but little stamina, and, like the fly, perish at 
the touch of winter. 

Some six months were spent in India—from October to March 
—and most of it on the road. This meant for all practical purposes 
the Grand Trunk, which runs northward from Bombay to Peshawur, 
in the north-west, from Delhi eastward to Calcutta, and from Bombay 
to Madras. Various excursions were taken away from the main route, 


A TEMPORARY EARTH BRIDGE ACROSS THE GUJRI 


which was from Bombay to Peshawur, and via Delhi to Calcutta, 
which place was visited before Peshawur with a consequent retravel- 
ling of some portions of the Grand Trunk and a return by road 
to Bombay. A special run was from Agra to Fatehpur Sikri— 
twenty-two miles—to visit an interesting mosque, and from Cawn- 
pore to Lucknow—fifty miles—where so much historically famous 
is to be seen: a few other side trips were also made, but the fiat 
has gone forth that there is no salvation apart from the Grand 
Trunk, other so-called roads being usually worse than ploughed 
fields and covered a foot deep in dust. 
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Some of the greatest obstacles to speed are the innumerable 
waterways crossing the highways at right angles, and liable, as in all 
hot climates, to very considerable shrinkage in dry weather, with the 
inevitable result of a difference in the level of a river and of its banks 
of some feet—a serious matter when bridges are replaced by ferries 
or causeways, neither ideal methods of crossing when cars are in 
question. For a considerable distance before the water is reached 
sandy wastes offer obstruction to progress, the Tapti, thirty miles 
out of Dhulia on the way to Khal Ghat in Holker’s Territory, being 
especially in the motorist’s bad books on this account, several 
hundred yards of loose sand separating the road on either bank from 


CROSSING THE TAPTI RIVER 


the river. The photographs, so admirably taken by Mrs. Lloyd, 
illustrate better than mere words the trials caused by these never- 
ending interruptions. Low-lying causeways are apt to be completely 
covered when sudden storms arise, and the party had an unpleasant 
experience of this peculiarity on the homeward run to Bombay. 
When nearing Maksi they ran into a hurricane of wind and rain, 
and so great was the force of the gale that they had to hang on to 
the car to prevent its overturning. The storm was rendered more 
terrifying by the incessant forked lightning which played unceasingly 
about the metal work to which they were holding. The front tyre, 
loosened by hard wear, chose this inopportune moment to sever its 
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connection with the rim, whilst to add to their troubles water got 
into the coil and accumulator, a short circuit afterwards resulting. 
Happily no personal harm was suffered, and the storm passed off 
without further mishap, the glancing flashes grew less and less 
frequent, the 1olling of the thunder died away in the distance. 

The journey was resumed in torrents of rain, and Sarangpur 
was reached, where disappointment awaited the travellers. The seria 
(native rest-house), which although possessing a roof did not attain to 
the comfort of side walls, was crowded with two hundred natives. To 
stay there was impossible, and to remain out in the open wet and 
hungry all night was equally so. So forth they fared again into the 


THE TAPTI—PREPARING TO HAUL THE CAR FROM THE FERRY 


downpour and the darkness, weary, rain-soaked, and cold. The 
Daimler halting on its rim, for no spare was to hand, could not 
make good time over the heavy road, but eventually when night was 
far advanced they heard the voice of the Kali Sindh. In their tired 
ears it sounded hoarse and angry. Reaching its banks their fore- 
bodings were realised; the stream was running strongly and no 
causeway was visible. But only upon the opposite side were rest 
and shelter to be found, and to the other side they determined 
to cross. Soundings were taken and the causeway discovered 
beneath its mantle of water. Into the stream the uncomplaining 
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car was driven, and fortune favoured the brave. The Daimler and 
its intrepid passengers passed safely through the swollen river, 
reaching the dak bungalow, their bourne, without further difficulty. 
The dak bungalow looms large on the automobilist’s horizon, 
upon which it casts a heavy shadow. Indian hotels, even in big 
cities, are not of the best, and frequenters of the Carlton or the 
Ritz might not fail to make invidious comparisons. To the credit 
of the good hostess be it remarked the most comfortable are those 
wherein she holds sway; but over by far the greater part of the country 
these welcome hotels are not to be found. Their place is supplied by 


LUNCH, FIFTY MILES FROM GUND 


rest-houses erected every few miles along the road for the accom- 
modation of travellers, who are charged a rupee for each room occu- 
pied. They preach the doctrine of the simple life with indifferent 
success. They offer little to eat—in very many cases nothing—and 
less to drink, with furniture of the scantiest description. The 
bed—or charpoy—is Spartan in its disregard of comfort, and consists 
of webbing stretched across a framework of wood. This and a 
few chairs and a table make up the inventory, leaving many 
blanks very difficult for the tourist to fill. Bedding must be brought, 
and this, in Mrs. Lloyd’s case, consisted of fur rugs, with cushions for 
pillows, rather meagre covering for the cold nights which follow 
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upon hot days. But the space at disposal in a car has limitations, 
and when it has fulfilled its own duty to its passengers and as 
a carrier of spares, with a goodly quantity of petrol, not much space 
remains for household articles. Yet must a certain quantity of 
these be taken, and of provisions also. Army rations constituted a 
goodly part of the provisions consumed during the journey in those 
parts of the country where the dak bungalow was the only shelter, 
and to warm these a big saucepan was carried; a smaller one was 
used to boil fresh milk; a filter for the drinking water, table cutlery, 
china and glass, completing the list. And if the larder be not kept 
well supplied, woe betide the unlucky individuals when places are 


NOT BEING ABLE TO DRIVE THROUGH A SANDY RIVER SOUTH OF UMBALLA, 
NATIVES PUSH THE CAR OVER THE OBSTRUCTION 


reached where things eatable are not to be had for love or money, 
Sardines and Marie biscuits hardly appear a combination one would 
select after a long day spent in the open, yet such was the only 
fare available at one stage of the journey, and considerable hardships 
were suffered from both the scarcity and the peculiar character of 
available food. 

The supply of petrol was another matter of difficulty. Unob- 
tainable between Bombay and Gwalior, a distance of 685 miles, and 
between Cawnpore and Calcutta, a distance of 624, arrangements 
had to be made for the spirit to be forwarded by train to certain 
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selected stations, and vexatious delays were frequent until Mrs. Lloyd 
entrusted this duty to the Western India Motor Company, which 
never failed to keep her well supplied. 

Second only in importance to fuel was the tyre question. The 
dry, stony channels of temporarily exhausted waterways, termed 
Irish bridges, with their steep descents and still steeper ascents, 
thirty of which give excitement to the seventeen miles of road 


CAMEL CARAVAN, KHYBER PASS 


between Bendhi and Shahapur, thirty-three miles from Bombay, assist 
materially, together with the big thorns hidden in the thick dust on 
the roads, to deplete the pocket and to spoil the enjoyment. One 
much-to-be-pitied individual, after shedding twelve sets of tyres 
when returning from Agra to Calcutta, lost heart and took the train 
home. Elastes was found, however, to solve the difficulty, and two 
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spares only were required during the tour, which extended as far 
west as the Khyber Pass, to ascend which permission was obtained 
from the Political Officer of the Khyber at Peshawur. The gradient 
during the first mile is one in seventeen, and then one in twelve, and 
the hairpin corners were very tricky; their navigation, however, 
gave little trouble to Mrs. Lloyd, good sportswoman from her earliest 
years, and accustomed both to drive and ride the most spirited horses. 
To her, therefore, the command of the steady-going, trusty car pre- 
sented no difficulty, and she took her passengers up to the frontier 
station, Lundi Khotal, in a fashion that brought her much admiration 
from the garrison, who lined the heights on either side of the Pass 


THE KHYBER PASS 


to avert any sniping from the Afridis, an unmannerly method of 
greeting strangers to which they are somewhat prone. 

Some of the most interesting country travelled led through 
tiger jungle, when for miles parrots and beautiful birds made bush 
and tree resplendent with gorgeous colour, and hundreds of startled 
monkeys filled the air with screams of fear and noisy chatterings of 
angry protest, scrambling about in all directions and swinging from 
bough to bough in dire perplexity. The brushwood was the home 
of many wild beasts, and the culminating point of the novel experi- 
ence was the sudden apparition of two fine tigers crossing the road 
a little ahead of the Daimler. Their surprise at this unexpected 
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invasion of their kingdom had a comic side, but that was hardly 
the moment for the study of zoology. Short was the time spared for 
contemplation of the fierce beasts lashing their tails as they glared 
amazed at the intruders: the motor showed a convenient turn of 
speed. Such an environment could hardly be considered the most 
suitable for a breakdown; but, with the usual perversity of things, 
when near Burhi the magneto gave out and the car had to be pushed 
two miles until a telegraph dak was reached, when a halt was called. 
To Fraser, Mrs. Lloyd’s engineer, most expert of motor men, to 
whom no mechanical difficulty was insoluble, as staunch of heart as 


CROSSING THE BOAT BRIDGE AT DOLPHIN OVER THE CHAMBAL 


skilled of hand, befell the unpleasant task of walking a hundred 
miles in charge of the car to the nearest place where the damage 
could be made good. 

The enforced stay at Burhi was equally trying to those left 
behind. An absolutely stagnant backwater in the great sea of jungle 
by which it was surrounded, bare of books as of food (procured after 
a journey of some twenty miles), time hung heavily within its bor- 
ders. But, nevertheless and notwithstanding the trials endured and 
suffered, so delightful are the memories left by the tour, that it is 
probable it will be the precursor of many others. 
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RACING, PAST AND FUTURE 


BY THE EDITOR 


As usual I begin with a glance back at the past season, for it is 
instructive to see to what extent opinions have been justified—I am 
not speaking of my own, but of the general consensus. Twelve 
months since I wrote an article on the coming year’s sport, and 


never mentioned the name of the Derby winner; indeed, to be 
frank, I was not even conscious of his existence. That does not 
seem well-informed, but who did know anything about the son of 
Orme and Rhoda B? He had run twice in Ireland, and each time 
finished third: who could honestly suppose that a creature with such 
credentials could triumph at Epsom? It is wise to dwell a moment 
on this, for there may be another Orby in the background, improb- 
able as such a thing is. The colt was backed for the great race, 
and came toa shortish price, but I confess that I never regarded 
him seriously till about a week before the race, when Captain Greer 
happened to write to me and to remark that ‘‘all the trainers in 
Ireland were up to their necks on Orby.” I had supposed that they 
would be up to their necks on Slieve Gallion, and was greatly sur- 
prised by what the owner of the colt reported. 

If, however, I ignored Orby it is satisfactory to find, in looking 
back, that I did not decide in favour of anything else. Of Slieve 
Gallion I wrote, ‘‘ his somewhat round action tends to support the 
idea that he is not a stayer, and it will be seen how difficult it is to 
estimate his actual capacity.” We now know that Slieve Gallion 
did not stay, though Higgs made a great deal of use of him, which, 
nevertheless, may not have been the jockey’s fault; for the colt with 
his badly put on neck was exceedingly awkward to hold, and it 
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might have been injudicious to pull him about. ‘Colonel E. W. 
Baird’s Woolwinder is another of the useful division with possibili- 
ties about him,” I noted; and wound up with, ‘‘ One piece of what I 
believe to be sound advice I can offer, and that is to caution 
readers who may have the disposition to back anything for the Derby 
not to be too precipitate. Inthe face of the several dark horses ’”’— 
Orby I must admit was not one I had in my mind, in spite of his 
darkness—‘“‘ it would be absurd to rush into the breach, the more so 
as the best odds obtainable about Slieve Gallion and Galvani are 
ludicrously inadequate.” 

Concerning the Oaks, I emphasised the fact that it would bea 
melancholy waste of time to endeavour to find out what the three- 
year-old fillies are likely to do by what they did as two-year-olds, 
venturing to add, “‘ Witch Elm struck me as likely to train on,” and 
she won the One Thousand. As in the case of Orby for the Derby, 
who could have conceived such an apparently absurd idea as that 
Glass Doll would win the Oaks? Orwell had proved the best of 
the fillies in her first season, and was out seven times in the second 
without a win. About one race I was correct, and wrote, “ If Spear- 
mint does not run I suppose the greatly improved Polymelus will 
win the Princess of Wales’s Stakes;” and he did. 


Here is the beginning of the Free Handicap, which shows how 
the Committee estimated the best of the now three-year-olds at the 
end of last season. 


Malwood ... 
Bracelet 

Your Majesty 
Ednam 
Mountain Apple ... 
Cheshire Cat 

Dark Ronald 

The Nut 
Ardentrive 
Mercutio . 


Prospector 
Vamose 
Solferino . 
Lesbia 
White Eagle 
Little Flutter 
Sir Archibald 
Tiptoe II.... 
Olympus . 
Quelpart 


COOH MW OO 
COO O NW 


I have taken twenty, but Pom and St. Cyril are also in at 
8st. Perrier had not run when the handicap was made, His 
Majesty’s colt not having come out till the Dewhurst Plate. If we 
could accept these weights unquestioningly Prospector would win 
the Derby by a head from Lesbia, who would be a neck in front of 
Vamose—the reader will perceive why: Vamose is supposed to be 
the same animal as Lesbia at 1lb. and at Epsom she would be 
receiving 3 lb. sex allowance. I have never seen anything in racing 
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more preposterous than the odds bookmakers offered through the 
winter. Prospector and Lesbia were at 5 to 1, White Eagle and Sir 
Archibald at 6 to 1, Vamose 7 to 1, Perrier and Mountain Apple 
8 to 1, Little Flutter ro tor. As a matter of fact 10 to 1 on the 
field would be too short a price to take. 

Prospector we discussed in the article about Sir Charles Nugent 
a few months ago. When you are visiting a trainer you do not ask 
leading questions about the horses in his charge. I did not see 
Prospector at Cranborne, because he had been sent to Bournemouth 
for change of air after an illness so serious that Sir Charles at one 
time feared it would terminate fatally; and this fever frequently 


PERRIER 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


leaves evil effects on a horse’s constitution, usually on the wind. 
What Sir Charles did say was that if Prospector turned out to be 
none the worse he ought to win the Two Thousand, but he was 
afraid the Epsom course would not be suitable for such a big, long- 
striding animal. Horses of similar make and shape have won 
Derbies nevertheless; if well placed at the corner the long stride 
tells; but we have, in the first place, to be sure that Prospector is as 
good as he was. That was very good. Before Ascot he was tried 
better than the three-year-old Forerunner II, who won the Woking- 
ham ; and even when beaten at Newbury (with a temperature of 104), 
not within pounds of himself, he gave Olympus 15 lb. and ran him toa 
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length, Higgs on the winner; Stokes, a fair jockey, but not a first- 
rate one, riding Prospector. 

As for Lesbia, few readers can be unaware that since the Derby 
was started in 1780 it has been won by only three fillies. How often 
they go wrong in the summer, everyone knows. I have not asked 
Sir Daniel Cooper whether he is likely to start Lesbia at Epsom, and 
in all probability he has not made up his mind; to back her would be 
the height of folly until, at any rate, she is on her way to the post 
cool and collected. White Eagle, Colonel Hall Walker tells me, has 
wintered well, and the Champagne Stakes running may be ignored. 
Royal Realm has likewise thriven, thickened, and grown into a 
horse. He was a baby last season, 16.2, and had no muscle to 
support his huge frame; this year he will be a different animal, and 
yet he won the Gimcrack Stakes very easily. Of course, the makers 
of the Free Handicap—many writers persistently describe this as the 
work of the Keeper of the Match Book, who does make the Free 
Handicap of three-year-olds, but not this of two—have to go strictly 
on form, and could only put Royal Realm r111b. behind his stable 
companion. They cannot speculate on possibilities. Little Flutter’s 
friends are extremely doubtful as to whether he will stay; and till 
he has shown that he can do so, it would be ridiculous to back 
him to win the Derby. Sir Archibald’s ability in this direction has 
also to be taken on trust. On his last running he is little, if at 
all, in front of Olympus. Neither Quelpart, Dark Ronald, nor 
Malwood is in the Derby. . 

It is natural that the greatest curiosity and interest should 
centre in Perrier, about whom Marsh has very kindly given me his 
opinion. ‘“ Perrier has wintered well,” he says “and is a horse of 
great possibilities. A big, raw, unmatured colt—he was foaled on 
the 19th of May—he never came to hand last season, and it is open 
to question whether it was wise to train him at all. However, he 
got through his race without any harm; and considering his un- 
furnished frame, and how heavy a horse he is, he did very well. 
There is nothing the matter with him to look at, and he has good 
speed, but his action is all against so heavily-framed a horse, for he 
has rather small knees and bone, and will no doubt give me cause 
for much anxiety during his preparation. That I do not mind if I 
can only produce a good horse once more for His Majesty, the kind- 
est, most considerate and sympathetic of masters in bad luck, grate- 
ful and liberal to a degree when things go well.” Evidently there is 
apprehension here. A heavy frame, small knees, and light bone is 
a combination which naturally makes a trainer timorous. Much will 
probably depend on the ground. It is tolerably certain to be hard 
at times in the spring, and thus it seems as if Marsh would be fear- 
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ful of sending the colt along. One can only hope for continuous 
good news of him. 

Major Edwards, when I saw him at Ogbourne, thought highly 
of Mountain Apple, who won the only two races in which he ran; 
but his form comes out nearly a stone below the best. Your Majesty 
and Ednam never did quite what was expected of them, though both 
are likely to win good races, and I expect to find Mercutio a much- 
improved colt. He only won a single race, then beat Malwood a 
length and a half in receipt of 12 1lb., and this certainly does not read 
like a Derby winner. Vamose appears to have been thought inferior 
to Morena before either came out; and notwithstanding that the 


PROSPECTOR 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


brother to Flying Fox could not have been put elsewhere than 
he is in this handicap, I have a strong idea that when that for Three- 
Year-Olds comes to be made in the summer he will not be any- 
where near within a pound of top weight. In spite of the circum- 
stance that after three races the son of St. Simon and Princess Mary 
is still a maiden, I expect to see Morena win good races. A con- 
sideration of what has been urged in the preceding pages may per- 
haps suggest to the reader that the Derby of 1908 is at present a 
very open one. For several years past, as a rule, two or three, or 
perhaps four, horses have stood out; it has seemed, and has not 
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seldom proved, good business to lay odds on these against the field. 
This year he will be a rash man who ventures on a bet; and it 
demonstrates the decadence of common sense in the present-day 
bookmaker that he does not take advantage of the opportunity. A 
fair market would probably lead to an unusual amount of betting, 
and do something to revive it generally. I will not labour the point, 
because the whole question of betting is incidental and subordinate : 
I am endeavouring to deal with the sporting aspect of the case. All 
being well with Prospector, he ought, as far as is known, to win the 
Derby, after having won the Two Thousand: but all may not be 
well, and others in the race are unknown quantities. He was tried a 
really good horse, and good horses are scarce; likewise, he ran like 
what he was believed to be; but I am writing in January, and 
trainers only begin to know something about those of their horses 
who have engagements—who are not being hurried on for spring 
handicaps—a good deal later. 

This is not the place to write a history of the Ten Thousand 
Pounders, which would, however, be instructive and not unamusing. 
Just about a quarter of a century ago, Mr. Hwfa Williams, one of 
the few men who understand racing from all its various points of 
view, hit on the idea of the Eclipse Stakes. Owners were to be 
tempted, by the offer of the biggest prize ever run for, to provide the 
money and to race for it. The Sandown executive might of course 
be let in for a moderate sum—you cannot always play the game of 
heads I win tails you lose, which is a pity, because no game is more 
delightful to the caller—but the idea caught on. Other executives 
followed the example. Leicester dashed off, and on the 6th of April, 
1889, Donovan won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes of £11,000 for three- 
year-olds, the nominal ten thousand being thus exceeded. This 
Leicester race was a very wild’ scheme, as few owners were likely to 
have their Derby horses trained for a struggle at the beginning of 
April. Kempton had a try at it, and in May 1889 Ayrshire won 
the Royal Stakes of £9,500. There is a true story of this race which 
some readers may not have heard, and to those who have heard it I 
apologise for the repetition; but it tends to prove that, with the 
best of all possible information, backing horses is not a certain road 
to wealth. Briefly, a friend of the Duke of Portland had taken 
6,000 to 1,000 against Ayrshire. The Duke, who was also running 
Melanion, informed his friend that the younger of the pair was 
almost sure to beat the elder, and the speculator gave the late 
Mr. R. H. Fry £50 to scratch the Ayrshire bet and let him have 
the money on the other. Had he left things as they were he would 
have won £6,000; as it was he paid £50 for the privilege of being 
allowed to lose a thousand. Ayrshire had previously been second 
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for the Lancashire Plate of £10,222 10s. rod. at Manchester, where 
the idea of the Ten Thousand Pounders had been accepted, and 
the executive were, it may be said, better than their word—the prize 
here given was over the nominal amount. 

Things have shrunk. Till lately there were three of these races, 
but the Stewards of the Jockey Club reduced the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes from £10,000 to £6,000, having likewise reduced the entry 
for the race by excluding three-year-olds, and now only a couple re- 
main, the Eclipse at the Sandown July, and the Jockey Club Stakes 
at the Newmarket First October. These, moreover, by reason of 
awards to second and third, are only of the nominal value of £10,000. 


WHITE EAGLE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


Lally by winning the Eclipse credited Mr. Purefoy with £9,285, a 
pleasant sum to win, especially perhaps when it comes to you by 
sheer luck ; for few who saw the race hold any other view of it 
than that Lally was undeservedly lucky to beat Sancy, who, how- 
ever, won the other race for Mr. W. Bass at Newmarket, the value 
of the stakes there being £7,435. 

This year the three races do not seem likely to create much 
interest. With the exception of Sancy, still in the front rank, there 
appears to be nothing of pretension to class, though Acclaim and 
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Marconi are distinctly useful at their best. In the other two events 
there would have been a most melancholy condition of affairs 
without the three-year-olds, for in the Eclipse there is no horse 
over four years old, only eight of that age, and in the Jockey Club 
Stakes there are left only a couple of five-year-olds and eleven 
four-year-olds. Several of these must surely have been overlooked, 
for they cannot have the remotest chances. 

Of the three-year-old fillies I am saying little, for the reason 
indicated—the best of them may be found to have lost their form. 
In the handicap quoted, 3 lb. being allowed for sex, it will be 
seen that Lesbia is rated the equal of Prospector. Bracelet— 
a fine mare who should do well if she retains her capacity and 
if her jockey can ride her, for she is a distinctly hard puller—is 8 lb. 
below the best and 2l1b. better than Cheshire Cat, who is set 
down as a shade in front of Ardentrive. Rhodora is handicapped 
on her running with White Eagle, and so comes no higher than 
7st. 11lb. French Partridge is omitted altogether—she presum- 
ably had not made clear what she was when the handicap was 
taken in hand. 

Just a few sentences may be written about the principal events 
of last season. Captain Greer’s hopes in Slieve Gallion revived. He 
came out for the Craven Stakes at Newmarket, even money being 
laid against him, and won in a canter, securing the Two Thousand 
with equal ease from Bezonian and Linacre, and at Beckhampton 
it was believed that he could hardly lose the Derby. The apparently 
indiscreet riding of Higgs has been described, and Madden some- 
how or other got sadly muddled up on Woolwinder, thus enabling 
J. Reiff, who had come from France to ride Orby, to win by two 
lengths. Colonel Baird took his disappointment—which must indeed 
have been keen, for few men get a horse twice in a lifetime good 
enough to win the Derby—with gallant equanimity, and it is to be 
regretted that Orby went wrong and was unable to oppose the son 
of Martagon and St. Windeline in the Leger, for which he cantered 
home. Few people doubt that Woolwinder ought to have won at 
Epsom. Galvani had been coming to hand slowly, Mr. Gilpin’s 
horses having been out of sorts early in the year and indeed till the 
season was far advanced; but Galvani showed, in course of time, that 
he had by no means lost his form, and opinions are divided as to 
whether he or Woolwinder will make the better four-year-old. My 
own inipression is that Galvani has superior speed and would beat 
the other at a mile, perhaps at a mile and a half, but that beyond 
that distance Woolwinder would outstay him. This, however, is 
merely impression. At the moment of correcting my proof I hear 
with regret that Woolwinder has a ‘“‘leg,”” but hope the mischief 
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is not really serious, for it would be sad if he had to be withdrawn. 
He might prove himself a great horse. 

euic: The White Knight was one of the sensational horses of the 
year, and there seemed an inclination to exaggerate his merit. 
After all, Eider was not a colt that ‘‘stood out”? in France; 
there were others as good and some better; but the son of Des- 
mond and Pella could only make a dead heat in the Ascot Cup, 
with Beppo four lengths behind, that is to say about 4lb. 
inferior. That The White Knight ought to have won the Don- 
caster and Jockey Club Cups nearly everyone is agreed; in the 
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latter Mr. Ernest Willoughby, the starter, overtook the field on his 
pony as he cantered back—and they must have had a very long start 
it should be remembered—and Lynham on Radium, who won, 
leisurely altered his stirrups in the course of the “race.” In the 
Ascot Cup this year two others from The White Knight’s stable 
have been put in to make a pace. The colt’s best performance 
by far was in the Cesareywitch, where giving Demure 3st. 3 lb. 
he ran her to three parts of a length, and he gave Baltinglass 
the same weight and a decisive beating. I read somewhere that 
if the Ascot Cup were a handicap, The White Knight, who of 
course meets Baltinglass at even weight, would have to give him 
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some 46 lb., that is The White Knight 9 st., Baltinglass 5 st. 8 lb., but 
that does not take into account the three-year-old’s improvement : 
the younger would have come on many pounds. Mention of the 
past season would be incomplete without a reference to Velocity. 
Two or three years ago when the horse was sent up to auction 
with a reserve of 5,000 guineas the idea of his being worth any- 
thing like the sum was generally derided. Owners occasionally 
appraise their horses more correctly than outsiders, if as a rule the 
outside estimate is nearer the mark. A friend of Colonel Kirkwood, 
owner of The White Knight, wanted to gratify him by an expression 
of regret that there was not a good selling race, winner to be sold 
for five thousand, into which the horse might be put, and this friend 
was inclined to smile when answered that The White Knight was 
worth a great deal more than that. But there are exceptions to the 
usual home ideas of horse value. The White Knight and Velocity 
are really worth four times £5,000. Velocity secured the Doncaster 
Cup for the second time, and it would seem unjustifiable to deny him 
the credit for the performance. When his trainer, Mr. Peebles, told me 
he expected to win the trophy I must admit I had not the least belief 
in the possibility of his success, and perhaps to argue that The White 
Knight should have done so may appear a weak attempt to justify a 
mistake; nevertheless, as already remarked, I am convinced that 
this was the case, just as I am convinced that over the City and 
Suburban course The White Knight would have had no chance with 
the son of Speed and Ballast. 

About 1,300 two-year-olds run every season, and at the time of 
writing hopes are entertained as to the future of another hundred or 
so who for some reason or another will never see a racecourse. It 
would be quite out of the question to collect the opinions of the 
owners and trainers of anything like a considerable portion of these 
animals, or to find space for them if they could be collected, but 
owing to the kindness of some of my friends I am able to give a few 
scattered ideas. 

Richard Marsh is good enough to tell me what he thinks of 
those that will be in his charge, and, to begin with the King’s, His 
Majesty has bred three very nice fillies at Sandringham; Saint’s 
Mead, by St. Simon—Meadow Chat, regarded as ‘‘a certain winner 
of something,” Plain Nun, a big fine brown daughter of Persimmon 
and Nunsuch, who may be a little coarse but inspires hope, and 
Princesse de Galles, a beautiful filly by Gallinule—Ecila, faultless 
to look at and a fine mover. If she has a good heart she might 
prove to be in the first class. The only colt His Majesty bred is Royal 
Escort, by Diamond Jubilee—Ambleside, and it will be very easy to 
recognise him in a race, as he has white legs up to his hocks and 
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knees and a white face. He is rather on the leg and perhaps a trifle 
narrow, but has good action. 

Of the six colts leased from Mr. Hall Walker, Marsh says: 
“I like best, at present, Minoru by Cyllene—Mother Seigel. He 
is a bit on the leg, but a fine resolute goer. There isa sharp little 
horse by Ladas—La Carolina, called La La. Mr. Walker bought 
the mare at Doncaster from the Sandringham Stud. He may win 
early. The colt by Persimmon—Shewbread, called Calderstone, 
looks useful. Moorcock by Gallinule, and Prince Pippin by Desmond, 
are two strong if rather coarse colts; at present one cannot form 
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any opinion as to their racing merits. Lord Wolverton has amongst 
his a nice two-year-old colt by Ladas—Perfect Dream. Mr. Arthur 
James has three useful colts, one by St. Frusquin—Achuna, very 
strong, good limbs, and a fine mover, not very big, 15.1 now, but 
looks like a winner; a handsome colt by St. Simon— Lucky Lady is 
also promising, and a beautiful chestnut colt by Persimmon— 
Lucina, a Bend Or mare. I like him much; he is a very fine 
horse, close to the ground, remarkably easy action, but will want 
a great deal of time; I may not be able to get him out till October. 
A filly by Rightaway—Dum Dum ought to pay her way. Of 
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Mr. Larnach’s I may name the daughter of Jeddah and Victoria 
May, and a probably useful colt by Sheen—Esk.” 

From various sources I hear that of the Kingsclere young ones 
Lord Falmouth’s are usually liked best, and particularly Sweet Bay 
by Bay Ronald—Harmonica by Isinglass. Of the rest Mr. G. D. 
Smith’s son of Pride—Pegaway, the Duke of Portland’s Battaro by 
Carbine, the Duke of Westminster’s immense colt by William the 
Third—-Ornament (half brother to Sceptre), and Mr. Astor’s William 
the Third colt, Conjure, are those of which most is hoped. 

In Captain Dewhurst’s string are own brothers to Volodyovski 
and to Vedas. The former is called Vente (Florizel II—La Reine), 
the latter Vulso (Florizel II—Agnostic). A brother of Vedas may 
have a good temper or may not; Vedas himself was a savage rogue 
when in training. ‘I really know nothing about them,” Captain 
Dewhurst kindly writes, ‘‘as I got most of them late, the going was 
first of all heavy, and then the frost came to put them back.” In 
this stable Solferino, the renamed Spinning Solly, is now trained, 
and the Free Handicap quoted on a former page shows what 
estimate was formed of him. It is almost needless to say that there 
will be difficulty about placing him, particularly if it be found that 
he is not a stayer; but he is practically certain to win races. 

Much interest attaches to Colonel Hall Walker’s young ones, 
for the reason that in the last three years he has twice been at 
the head of the list of winning owners. He found it necessary 
almest to rebuild the Russley stables, which he bought from his 
late trainer Robinson, and the work has been much delayed by the 
bad weather, making the new proprietor nervous as to the proba- 
bility of his horses catching colds when they get to their quarters, 
though forewarned is forearmed. Of the older animals Polar Star 
has been doing well, even if he has not come back to his best form. 
An attempt will be made to retrieve his reputation, and with this 
object in view he will be confined to unimportant races until it is 
found that he has regained his capacity for bigger things. Of the 
three-year-olds Colonel Hall Walker still holds to the opinion that 
Royal Realm will prove the best on the flat, but he has some doubts 
about his action downhill. White Eagle has gone on in all respects 
the right way, and as we know that he can come downhill, because 
we have seen him do it—most readers will remember that he won 
the Woodcote at Epsom, and that by five lengths—he is likely to go 
for the Derby. For a long time it was suspected that there was 
something wrong with Indian Runner. I was staying with Colonel 
Hall Walker for the Liverpool Summer Meeting, when the colt won 
the Mersey Stakes; but though he started favourite at 11 to 8 I was 
advised not to back him—his owner never bets, it may be inci- 
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dentally remarked. Indian Runner does not stay, but should turn 
out a great sprinter. Pom is also pleasing his friends, and there are 


legitimate excuses for his failure at Hurst Park. Since then he . 


has only been out once, at Ascot, when he tried to give Monitor 
7 1b., and was beaten a length and a half and a neck. Elm Twig, a 
promising filly who was never quite right last season, has grown and 
thickened, and so has Call Bird. 

Ten of his now two-year-olds are leased, six to the King as 
aforesaid, four to Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, and the owner of the 
blue and white check has ten left; one of these is a colt which 
he fully anticipates will turn out quite in the first class, and there 
are besides a colt and a filly who will both sadly disappoint him if 
they do not distinguish themselves in their engagements. A few 
weeks since I saw Mr. Reid Walker’s young ones at Shifnal. They 
are the best lot he has ever had. I liked best two Dinna Forgets, 
Dinmont and Dinnett, and a colt called Broad Bill. Of my friend 
Major Beatty’s, he has a preference for a good-looking filly by 
Isinglass—Thimble, and a nice sort of colt by Cherry Tree—Set 
Fair, but they are rather small. Major Eustace Loder’s two-year- 
olds only reached Clarehaven late in January, and Mr. Gilpin cannot 
have had time to make up his mind about them. Lord Rosebery 
told me some years ago that he was always pleased with his 
youngsters early in the year, when some of them generally looked 
as if they would grow into Derby winners, but that he was nearly 
always sorely displeased with most of them later, when it had 
become a question whether they would win anything at all. This 
spring I have not, however, heard any details, but noticed two or 
three good-looking ones when I was last at Newmarket. 

The Bill undertaken by the Bishop of Hereford to control 
editors of newspapers and prevent them from publishing various 
interesting items of racing intelligence is still threatened, as it was 
when I wrote last year. It is incredible that those who direct such 
journals as the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post, the 
Daily Mail, and the chief provincial organs, will ever be prevented 
from printing what they consider it desirable to print. Capital is 
made by the ‘Anti’ division of the fact that sportsmen in the 
Lords did not oppose the Street Betting Bill. Of course it was not 
remotely probable that they would in any way concern themselves 
about such a measure; but it is to be hoped, and with sound reason, 
that there will be irresistible opposition to the Bishop’s attempts to 
interfere with the healthy progress of Turf affairs as assisted by 
discussion and comment on any kind of details editors think fit in the 
leading journals. 
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THE HEAD OF THE ROSEG VALLEY (THE MONK’'S DOMAIN) 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXVII.—THE MONK’S FACE 
BY JOHN SANDERSON 


THE elder Reuss was coiling up the gleaming white rope through 
the centre of which the scarlet thread of the Alpine Club ran from 
end toend. André Reuss, his son, was solemnly lighting his great- 
bowled Swiss pipe, and their two “ Herren,” John Walden, landed 
proprietor in the county of Hertford, and John Duncan, barrister-at- 
law, were luxuriating once more in that peculiar sense of lightness 
and freedom which follows the untying of the rope when a climb is 
over. They had now only the side moraine of the glacier to cross 
in order to reach the woodland track leading down the side of the 
Roseg Valley to the village of Pontresina. They had finished just in 
time, for already in the narrow valley evening was falling rapidly. 
On the highest peaks the fugitive pink after-glow of the sunken sun 
was dying away, and the great array of snow-covered giants was 
beginning to assume the hard cold aspect of aloofness which comes 
with approach of night. The crossing of a moraine is always a 
tedious process, and by the time the party had reached the path 
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they sought, the moon had risen, and, amid a world of gigantic 
shadows, the great peaks stood out, clear-cut and gleaming—a vast 
amphitheatre of rock and snow and ice. 

John Walden and John Duncan walked together in silence 
along the path some distance ahead of the two guides. They were 
comparatively old friends, having become acquainted six years before 
when climbing in the Alps. Duncan had attached himself enthu- 
siastically to the man who had taken him upon his first little rock 
climb, and who during the weeks they had there spent together had 
guided him in many a scramble on rock and snow. Since then they 
had not met till the present summer, and it was a mere chance that 
Walden had encountered his old acquaintance, who had come with 
his fiancée and her mother to Pontresina for the summer months. 
For Duncan was now engaged, and his life was almost too full of the 
marvel of the first love of woman. His attitude was one of per- 
petual open-mouthed wonder at his own incredible good fortune. 
He was given to long bursts of confidence and to equally long spells 
of silent reflection which found their sole expression at intervals in 
the two words ‘‘ By gum! ” spoken in a tone of rapturous astonish- 
ment. And so with his back to the mountains and his face to the 
village where Honoria awaited them, he marched along in silence. 

As for Walden, he too was sunk in silence, for the shadow of his 
life had again descended upon his soul, and his mind had entered 
once more into that eternal round of argument from which no stable 
conclusion was ever to be drawn, and which for him darkened the 
whole world. Why, he thought, had he come again to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Monk? There it stood on his left, one of the circle 
of great snow-clad mountains. Shaped like the cowled head of a 
monk, but with a face bideous in its malignity—a cruel grin on his 
bearded lips. What dark power had carved out of rock and snow 
and ice that evil visage and planted it there for all time as a symbol 
of the power and eternity of evil on earth? In his hollow changeless 
eyes one seemed to read inexorable law—on his lips the derision of 
those who struggle to evade such law. It seemed to be placed there 
amid these everlasting mountains to reverse the holy mission of the 
priest, and to proclaim derisively to Walden’s very soul: ‘‘ Nature is 
inexorable. For the weak there is no salvation.” It was true, he 
thought, as he plodded onwards. There were things which men 
never forgave in others, things which men who were men never 
forgave themselves. And that was the cardinal thing—that a man 
should be able to forgive himself. In comparison with that nothing 
else mattered. How sick he was of the eternal argument! Was 
what he had done years ago an act of this hopeless kind? No living 
man could convince him either the one way or the other. He could 
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not convince himself. Men whispered about him. And this inter- 
mittent self-contempt and sense of dishonour were ruining his 
whole life. The aspect of that hideous and cruel face clothed in 
the garb of a Christian monk gave to his mind a sense of despair 
which made all attempt at self-justification a mere writhing of the 
soul under the car of irrevocable destiny. 

Suddenly, as he raised his eyes, the gleaming lights of the great 
hotels in the village sprang into view, and his train of thought 
stopped dead, as if something had been cast into the wheels of his 
mind and arrested its motion. This something was the image of a 
woman—one of the many, and the latest, he had drifted into contact 
with in the course of his solitary wanderings over Europe. A mere 
acquaintance of one of the great tourist establishments of the village 
below. It was Honoria Fleming. She was the woman his friend 
loved and was brooding over in awed wonder at that very moment 
by his side—the woman who loved his friend. What a miracle was 
this love of man by woman! It had never been brought home 
to him till now. It had created a new heaven and a new earth, for 
in Duncan’s case he had seen the old earth and the old heaven pass 
away. To Duncan this wonder had happened whose old earth and 
heaven were goodly places to dwell in, whereas his own past was 
almost uninhabitable. God, how he longed for some such trans- 
formation! A noble woman who loved would not only condone but 
justify and convince and make amends a thousandfold for all the 
rest. And love capable of so much would receive from him in like 
measure. For he knew that in spite of what had happened eight 
years ago he had courage. And he possessed the capacity to love 
intensely and lastingly. He could make it worth a woman’s while. 

Then his imagination carried him to the Enchanted Valley, that 
sunny little recess in the lower folds of the mountains where a week 
ago Honoria and he had spent one whole day together—Duncan 
having gone for a climb. A secluded little valley it was, clothed 
thick with fern and dotted with birch, above the main valley of the 
Roseg and scarcely known. ‘‘ Their kingdom fora day,” he had 
called it, as they came upon it in the morning and stood survey- 
ing it from end to end. A radiant kingdom it was, brimming with 
sunshine and happiness. And as they sat eating their ‘‘ butter brode”’ 
by the trickling fall where the little rivulet entered the valley, they 
had peopled their little kingdom with happy and devoted subjects 
from the fairy books of their respective childhoods, and had com- 
posed for them all their difficulties and arranged their future fairy 
destinies. They had retold many of the quaint old fairy tales to 
each other with appropriate additions and grave absurdities. Of 
their own destinies beyond that single day of fairy sovereignty no 
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mention had been made. It was as if it had been tacitly agreed 
that that day must be a day rounded off and disconnected from 
everything before or after—that nothing that day was to happen 
which should or could be extended into their ordinary lives 
or which might require them to think of the future which lay beyond. 
And then suddenly with a rush which made him stagger on the 
narrow path, the thought seized him that this particular woman 
alone could save him. He was in the clutch of the world’s 
evil power, and she was the only one—his only chance—the one 
being to whom he could confess and be shriven—who represented 


PONTRESINA 


for him the power of good. Impetuously he stopped and turned 
to Duncan following behind, and, even as he turned, his eyes once 
more met the hideous face of the Monk, shining coldly in the moon- 
light, malignant, impassive, and evil. ‘‘ For you and all such as you 
there is no redemption,” it seemed to say once more in cold derision. 
Of course it was hopeless and unthinkable ! 

“Hallo, old chap,” said Duncan, ‘‘you tear along like a 
tiro. What about the guide’s pace you so persistently exhorted me 
to imitate in the old days ? I say, the weather looks gloriously settled 
at last for Friday’s climb. Won’t Honoria be delighted, and won’t 
it be ripping to have her with us! And what a shame the holiday 
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is almost over. Heigh-ho for London and the Temple! Whatever 
shall I do then without Honoria!” he added mournfully. 

‘Just what I was wondering myself, old chap,” said Walden 
grimly. ‘I was thinking you would get on all right after you once 
settled down.” 

“By gad!’ began Duncan. “Oh, I say,” and there once more 
began a burst of confidence which ended only with the arrival of the 
two climbers in the hall of the Kronenhof very late for dinner. 


* * * * * 


The Hotel zur Krone is a modern structure having as one of 
its wings a small old-fashioned building from which it grew. From 
its windows can be viewed at the far end of the Roseg Valley the 
great circle of snow mountains which constitutes the eastern portion 
of the Bernina range. In contrast to this scene of grandeur and 
solitude the central lounge of the hotel presents during the season 
a spectacle of somewhat garish frivolity. Life in such an hotel is 
the life of Kensington or of the neighbourhood of the Alster touched 
with emotion. For, though the crowd does not change, their altitude 
of 6,000 ft. above the sea level cannot fail to have its effect upon the 
human organism, and every feeling or sensation which at the level 
of Hyde Park maintains a comparatively frail and precarious exis- 
tence, is here correspondingly heightened, and occasionally produces 
effects at which no one is subsequently more surprised than those 
naturally conventional persons who experience them under such 
conditions. 

The prevailing scorched complexions acquired on the safe parts 
of the glaciers, mitigated though they are by lanoline and blue 
spectacles, heighten for these town-dwellers their sense of. being 
someone else for the time being, and in the good old phrase applied 
to persons under the influence of liquor, they are all more or less 
“ disguised.’’ One’s judgment upon one’s own conduct becomes more 
charitable, and the naturally censorious even extend this charity to 
the conduct of others. It is only Pontresina! That is why Mrs. 
Wilmot-Hill always came to Pontresina. It suited her admirably. 
Cautious men liked her too, because they knew she could always 
be relied upon vividly to appreciate and studiously ignore any undue 
warmth of sentiment towards her handsome person to which they 
might give expression. That, too, was why her daughter Cicely and 
her niece Honoria Fleming were allowed to behave exactly as they 
chose without interference from their complacent mother and aunt. 
And—to resume the thread of this story—perhaps that was how it 
happened that Honoria Fleming came to be standing near the glass- 
doors leading into the entrance hall of the hotel, donning a cloak and 
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shawl, whilst John Walden instead of John Duncan assisted in the 
process. The smiles of knowledge and amusement upon the lips 
of a few well-dined loungers holding cups of coffee and smoking 
cigarettes in the neighbourhood of the hall door were certainly 
attributable to no other causes. After all, there was an excellent 
excuse, for John Walden had just informed Honoria that the guides 
Reuss, father and son, were at the front door, having come to make 
the final arrangements for the climb of the Piz Aarlatz on the follow- 
ing day, and what is more exciting and interesting than to talk 
German to the big bearded good-natured men in homespun and to 
hear their answers, mostly monosyllabic and affirmative, and ex- 
pressed in tones at once so respectful and parental? And then it was 
so natural to stroll a little farther. When Honoria Fleming and 
John Walden turned out of the busy little village street into the 
steep roadway leading down to the bridge over the foaming Inn, it 
was just nine o’clock. The moon shone fitfully, but every now and 
again with a hard radiance which illumined the whole valley and 
threw into relief the white masses of mountains which encircled its 
head, the Piz Roseg, the Glusheint, and the Monk. They spoke 
quietly, but always with a reserve of humour, of indifferent things— 
the noise of the Germans in the lounge from which one had some- 
how to escape—the absurd conduct of the Italian Count who had 
pretended to run away from his American wife and had then turned 
up foolishly and unexpectedly at dinner—the morrow’s climb. 
Then, when they found themselves on the bridge they stood together 
leaning on the wooden parapet and watching the play of the moon- 
light on the foaming waters below. 

Now, Honoria was a flirt. . Moreover, she was that most subtle 
and seductive of all kinds of flirts, a serious woman, and what is 
worse, a good woman. It is much more difficult to tell when a 
serious woman is only flirting than it is when a frivolous woman is 
in question. When she does flirt, the former cannot help flirting 
with her soul as well as with her heart, which the frivolous woman 
is unable to do because she does not happen to possess such an 
article. And if any fair reader exclaims that good women with souls 
do not flirt at all, why I can only hesitate and doubt as to whether 
such reader is a good and serious woman. I can at least positively 
assert that she has never been to Pontresina. The plain truth then 
is that whilst Honoria loved her lover Duncan, and in her heart was 
true to him, there was in Walden’s more complex nature something 
which appealed to her—his whimsical humour—his fundamental 
loneliness. And as Duncan was there and on the spot, and knew 
nearly all that she was doing, and was, besides, safely hers; and as 
it was only Pontresina, she was rather—as the phrase is—“‘ letting 
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herself go.” It was the usage of the place. As an engaged woman, 
after all she was as much entitled to a certain freedom in this respect 
as Mrs. Wilmot-Hill herself. And no harm ever came to the latter 
or to anyone else through her innocent ongoings. Thus it came 
that Honoria stood on that little bridge just past the stalls where 
by daylight the Tyrolese stockings are sold at double their value. 
As they stood there, Walden put his great hand lightly on the small 
one which grasped the rail. Honoria did not move, nor did she 
withdraw. Instead she gazed up the valley which stretched in front 
of them to the foot of the great mountains and exclaimed lightly, 
** What an awful face! It is dreadful! A monk,too! I should not 
like to have him for my father confessor ! ”’ 

“He is mine,” said Walden, in a hoarse voice trembling with 
feeling. 

There was something in the tone wh.eh suddenly transformed 
the whole scene. Here was the note of tragedy. None could have 
known it better than Honoria. She started and sought to withdraw 
her hand. ‘‘ We must go back,” she said. ‘‘ Come, Mr. Walden.” 

He held it fast. ‘‘ Let us stay,” he said, ‘‘a few moments 
longer. I must tell you. I must indeed.” 

Honoria could not move; she just glanced at his drawn face. 
Very well,” she said. 

“Ten years ago,’ said Walden in a low, hurried voice, ‘‘I 
climbed with two comrades in the Himalayas. I was a subaltern— 
a mere youngster. They fell on rotten rock. In desperation, when 
I could hold no longer ’’—here Walden’s voice fell to a mere whisper 
—‘‘I cut the rope! Of course, we should all have been killed,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I wish to God we had.’ Honoria did not speak. Only 
he felt her hand on the rail tremble in his and turn over. ‘‘ You 
understand now,” he went on painfully, ‘‘ how it comes that that 
hideous brute over there became my father confessor.” 

Honoria glanced up the valley at the malignant face livid in the 
moonlight, cowled like a holy priest, and shuddered. She under- 
stood it all now. Then her disengaged hand slid on to the hand 
which still held hers on the parapet. Her head bent over till it 
rested on the three thus placed one over the other, and she cried 
a little. Although for the time being the representative of the power 
of goodness in this world, you see she was, after all, only a woman. 
And true goodness will manifest itself in many unconventional ways. 

But, man-like, Walden did not understand. He spoke passion- 
ately now. ‘‘It is useless, I know, but I love you. I need you. If 
there is goodness in the world, you were meant for me.” Honoria 
shrank backwards. ‘‘Ah! but you despise me,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and 
there is no one else.”” It was a cry of despair. 
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“It is not that,’’ she said quickly; “oh, what do I care for 
that? I honour you for the torments you have endured. But I 
could never help you as you thought.”’ 

**T love you,” said Walden, ‘‘and I believe you love me.”’ 

“Oh, no, no!” she answered eagerly. ‘‘ Think of the face of the 
Monk when we had betrayed your friend. Oh, how could I redeem 
you from one dishonour by leading you to another! Oh, you must 
be strong! You must redeem yourself! You are no coward, and 
you will conquer in the end!” 

Then in a low voice she added, ‘‘I love Duncan, and so 
do you.” 


THE MONK'S FACE 


**I love you,” repeated Walden passionately, ‘‘and I need you. 
It is nothing to him. But it is useless. Let us go.’’ And so, in 
silence, these two beings, both fundamentally good, both humanly 
frail, turned back to the hotel. And the Monk, with hollow eyes 
and fixed derisive smile, stared impassively from the mountains. 


* * * * * * 
No one who has ever experienced it can forget the weird feelings 


of traversing a glacier by candle light. It was a new experience to 
Honoria. The white ice glimmered faintly, and upon it the black 
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shadows of the legs of the members of the party advancing in single 
file crossed and intermingled strangely. Seeing that each one of the 
party had to keep his eyes more or less constantly fixed on the 
ground, this curious effect of quivering shadows was a perpetual 
accompaniment of their advance, and all around one felt the presence 
of the great mountains, which seemed to be looking on and waiting 
eternally. More than once old Reuss, who was leading, had turned 
back with much muttered bad language, from some impossible 
crossing. Old Reuss, I may say, was thin and rather gruff. André, 
on the other hand, was huge, with a face like a leg of mutton, and 
perpetually good-humoured. Finally they came to a dead stop in the 
ice falls, and a consultation took place between the guides. Old 
Reuss yielded up the lead to André, and by this change Duncan 
became second on the rope and Walden became third. Then André, 
in order to cross a wide crevasse impeding their progress, led the 
way on to a solid tongue of ice which ran diagonally across it almost 
to the other side. 

Between the end of this tongue and the wall of ice beyond was 
a space of some two or three feet. Standing on the end of the 
tongue Hans managed to cut a step in the ice wall beyond, which 
was considerably higher than the tongue itself, and crossed safely 
over. Duncan followed at once; but the step, probably damaged 
already, or in the darkness imperfectly cut, gave way under his foot, 
and with a crash he disappeared in the crevasse. Both Hans and 
Walden, of course, had the rope tight on either side, and he did not 
go far, but the shock just missed dragging Walden from the tongue 
of ice on which he stood. Duncan hiniself never for a moment lost 
his head, and, aided by the rope and by some projections in the ice, he 
soon appeared again upon the surface of the glacier. But an irre- 
parable misfortune had happened. He was without his ice axe. It 
had been dashed from his hand in the fall. When old Reuss realised 
that the ‘‘ verdamte pickel ” was lost he stood for a time growling and 
muttering strange oaths into his straggling beard. ‘‘ Never, never, 
never should one let go one’s pickel. That was of all things the most 
disastrous.” And once more father and son conferred together in 
the darkness. Evidently André thought the matter serious. Finally 
André turned once more to lead the way, Duncan being doomed 
to rely upon his power of balance without any instrument of support 
whatever. 

It was altogether a truly unfortunate beginning of this noc- 
turnal invasion of these realms of ice and snow. A faint light of 
dawn was by this time beginning to show itself. Honoria glanced 
round at the forms of the surrounding masses of mountains. There 
on the right, faintly discernible, she perceived once more the great 
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fixed face, the diabolical smile she knew so well. For a time the 
exacting nature of the route had dispelled the image from her mind, 
though the oppressive sense of its presence had remained with her 
all the time. For the expedition was indeed a strange one. She 
had invited Walden to take them upon this climb, and after what 
had been brought about by her own action she deemed it proper to 
face it. It was the right thing todo. And thus it came that these 
three beings whose destinies had been so strangely entangled through 
the mysterious influence of a fourth—the motionless and malign 
figure near them—were now, as it seemed, invading his domain and 
the stronghold of his sway. She believed implicitly in the triumph 
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of good and the ultimate escape of Walden from the remorseless 
grip of evil power so dreadfully symbolised by the Monk. And yet 
now she turned from the face with a shudder. The protruding lips 
seemed, as Walden had found, almost to speak to her and to smile 
with cruel derision. 

The party now pushed steadily forward, and soon the morning, 
from a clear sky, broke upon the mountains. What is there of 
earthly splendour to equal that one supreme moment of the climber 
when the first dazzling beams of day strike the summits of the great 
amphitheatre of snow-clad mountains! By magic he finds himself 
the inhabitant of a wonder-world of strangest beauty. What climber 
has not dreamt of its glory and solitude, and where is he who has 
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ever experienced it to whom the vision does not send a thrill of 
excited longing! Wherever he be, in crowded city or smiling 
country, who can resist the call that gorgeous moment makes to the 
jaded soul! 

Then came the first breakfast on the ice—the attack of the 
lower rocks, the ascent of the couloir, the merry blows of the axe, 
and the stream of sparkling, jingling chips struck from the ice as the 
staircase is carefully formed by the leader. There followed the 
glow of success when the first and lower peak was attained and 
nothing separated them from the summit but the narrow aréte 
which joined the double peak of the mountain. Here the party 
rested, and André began to grope in the ruck-sacks for the last 
bottle of red Swiss wine. Here for the first time its members, so 
strangely related, really threw off the cloud which separated them. 
The pure calm of the great mountains seemed to have entered 
Walden’s blood. In spite of the words of passion he had spoken, a 
sense of peace filled his mind. He had confessed. He had drunk 
at the great human source of goodness, and for the first time for ten 
years he had realised intimately its power and reality. It was as if 
he had been shriven. 

‘Does he know?” he said to Honoria quietly, and pointing 
to Duncan. 

Duncan himself nodded. ‘She told me,” he said. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
old chap.” 

‘Thank God I met her,”” Walden said. ‘‘I think I see my 
way through now.” And that was all. They talked joyously 
together for the rest of the time. 

When the party began the traverse of the last part of the aréte 
leading directly up to the summit of the mountain, old Reuss took 
the lead. Walden followed on the rope; then came Honoria, fol- 
lowed by Duncan and young Reuss who brought up the rear. A 
short and somewhat steep descent for which steps could be kicked 
had first to be made. Then came in earnest the narrow aréte or 
ridge which on the left dropped away rapidly in vast slopes of 
scarcely ruffled snow down to the glacier below—a scene of terrible 
and inspiring beauty. The snow cornice which overhung the right 
of the aréte was a very slight one, and the face of the mountain on 
that side was bare rock and very steep for a considerable distance 
downwards. Beyond the level stretch the aréte rose suddenly in a 
sharp curve showing a good deal of rock, making the final part of 
the ridge both easy and interesting. They were now at the most 
exciting moment of the climb, and Honoria’s eyes danced with the 
thrill of adventurous action. She came of an open-air breed, and 
the blood of generations of hunters and fighters coursed gaily 
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through her veins. She stepped coolly and carefully in the steps 
prepared for her. 

It was just when the dangerous traverse was almost completed 
and the ridge had begun to make its final rise, that the accident 
happened. Hitherto there had been little or no cornice. But just 
at the curve a short one of only a few feet had formed and broadened 
out ; and under the foot of old Reuss it suddenly gave way. As he 
fell, dragging Walden with him, young Reuss, who came last on the 
rope, with the instinct of his race instantly flung himself on his face 
down the slope of the opposite side and dug the spike of his ice axe 
intothesnow. This arrested the fall, for the rope held ; but the situa- 
tion was a desperate one. Upon the rocky slope on the right hung 
old Reuss, Walden, and Honoria. On the other André Reuss clung 
desperately to the handle of his ice axe whilst Duncan lay without 
his ice axe helpless on the icy slope. The strain on André was 
terrific. 

“Can you hold on?” shouted Walden. 

“A little time only, Herr,” came the answer from André’s 
clinched teeth. 

Honoria heard Walden say something in a low tone to old 
Reuss who lay against the smooth rock beneath him at the extreme 
end of the rope. 

‘Ja, ja, Herr,” came the answer. ‘“‘It is the only way now. 
Just do it.” 

“Shout before you let go,” cried Walden to André, making 
at the same time desperate efforts to find a hold on the icy slab. 

A terrible silence ensued. ‘‘Ich kann nicht mehr!” came at 
last in a despairing cry from André. 

Scarcely was it heard ere the rope between Walden and 
Honoria was severed, and he and old Reuss disappeared into the 
gulf below. The lives of the others were safe. For the second time 
Walden had cut the rope. His path to honour had been short. He 
had redeemed his name. 
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CLIMBING UP HIS FENCE 


THE RISKS OF THE RIDER 
BY WILL H. OGILVIE 


THERE is an Arab proverb which says ‘‘ The grave of the horseman 
is always open,” and a considerable amount of truth lies in the 
saying, but a truth which is apt to be greatly exaggerated by the 
uninformed public. To those who are unacquainted with horses 
and their ways the very fact of a man trusting himself upon the back 
of one of those powerful, prancing animals seems to suggest a 
courage beyond their comprehension. Such people shudder at the 
idea of a gallop, and at the dangers hidden in a fast rattle over 
fences. The horse may fall, may bolt, may become unmanageable 
through fear or temper or excitement. His very strength and 
courage are a menace to their peace of mind. But what are the 
real facts? A man takes scarcely more risk on a horse’s back than 
an elderly lady takes in boarding a street car or a drunken man 
takes who has to cross a railway before reaching his home. Of 
course there are horses and horses, just as there are various degrees 
of incapacity and timidity in elderly ladies, and various degrees of 
drunkenness in the home-going citizen. I shall attempt to make 
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plain in this short article that the risks of the rider are but little in 
advance of those of other occupations. 

When one considers the amount of steeplechase riding and 
hunting which takes place in the course of a British winter and 
spring, how infinitesimally small is the number of serious accidents! 
Every day of the week we have thousands of riders, competent and 
incompetent, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, following the 
hounds on horses fit and unfit, over country difficult or easy as the 
case may be. Yet the fatal accidents in a season may be counted 
on the fingers of both hands, and serious falls are but seldom 


A NEAR THING 


reported. Every day of the week we have scores of steeplechase 
jockeys riding over fences built with the positive intention of finding 
out the weak spots in horses specially trained to the business. 
Falls are frequent, but fatal results are few, and the leading riders 
are very seldom out of the saddle for more than a day or two in the 
season unless their luck is uncommonly bad. 

Steeplechasing is generally accepted by the uninitiated as the 
most dangerous work in which the horseman takes part, but those 
men who have lived in the colonies may well be allowed to hold a 
different opinion, as fast work after cattle or horses in rough 
timbered or mountain country presents risks a hundred-fold greater. 
This all who have had experience will admit. And yet, though falls 
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are frequent at such work, as indeed might be expected where the 
riders are bold and reckless and the horses grass-fed and imperfectly 
mannered and broken, bad falls are extremely rare and fatal ones 
almost unknown in station life, say, in Australia. 

When I first went out to Australia, a very poor rider but with 
determination to try to learn the mysteries of the art, I took no 
fewer than sixty-seven falls in the two years and a half in which I 
served my apprenticeship to the snaffle and the spur. I became so 
used to falling off horses that I verily believe I really attained to a 
certain skill in this department, and, my courage fortunately being 
in inverse ratio to my horsemanship, I took my ‘‘tosses” with a 
good deal of equanimity, in spite of the inevitable chaff which 
accompanied them. 

These falls were of every possible kind known to the horseman 
except falls over fences. Our fences were all of wire, and the bush 
horse knows nothing of hunting (in our sense of the word) or of 
hurdling or steeplechasing. But every other variety of tumble 
came my way: falls over rabbit-riddled country, falls over logs and 
stumps and rough ground, collisions with trees when dashing through 
scrub after horses or cattle, falls from slipping up when turning after 
stock, falls through racing recklessly stirrup to stirrup through 
narrow gateways, falls from buckjumpers, falls through horses bolting 
into wire fences, falls in mounting restive horses—in fact, every 
possible variety of tumble and toss which the nature of the life 
afforded. Yet scarcely one of these mishaps yielded more than a 
bruise or two, and only four of the sixty-seven could be dignified by 
the name of heavy falls. Once, in ignorance and awkwardness, I 
pulled a rearing filly over backwards on myself and earned a con- 
siderable crushing, which kept me out of the saddle for a fortnight. 
‘ Once, in galloping a half-broken youngster to a bush fire with a 
crowd of others, she tripped on the block in a double gateway 
and fell, throwing me heavily on a gravelled road; result—bed and 
bandages for twodays. Again, in racing after a small flock of sheep 
a mare I was riding wheeled round on wet clover, slipped up, and 
fell on my leg. This was the most painful ‘‘toss”’ I can remember ; 
but no bones were broken, and I escaped with a bruise or two. And 
once again I was thrown heavily from a buckjumper on my head; 
result—slight concussion of the brain, and confused ideas for a day 
or so. These were the only hard falls in the series, and this may be 
taken to prove that many falls need hot mean many broken bones. 

Of course a great deal of my own immunity from serious 
accident may be put down to the credit of my light weight—nine 
stone seven; a heavy man would bé much more likely to be hurt in 
those flying, flinging falls which are inseparable from the fast gallop- 
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ing work of the Australian Bush. And, further, it is well to remem- 
ber that the better the horseman the closer he falls to his horse, and 
therefore the more liable is he to be crushed and rolled upon. 
Having at that time a very loose seat on a horse, I was always 
thrown yards away from him, and ran very little risk of his falling 
upon me. It was only when I began to improve in horsemanship 
that I found my risks increasing. The novice on horseback is 
seldom or never seriously hurt. 

The beginner in riding seems to be oppressed by two possibly 
natural but quite unfounded fears, viz.: that his horse may come 
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down when galloping, and that there is fearful risk in jumping a 
fence. Now, I allow that when a man sits on a horse galloping at 
full speed for the first time there comes to him a feeling of apprehen- 
sion at the very pace at which he is being carried. He feels small 
and helpless perched up on this rushing whirlwind of strength and 
determination that cuts the flying furlongs beneath his feet. The 
pace intoxicates and yet appals him. 

The novice cannot prevent himself from considering the danger 
of a false step at that terrific speed; but the accustomed horseman 
knows that a galloping horse is a conveyance nearly as safe as a bath- 
chair, much safer than a railway carriage or a dog-cart or a motor 
cab. We are apt to forget that nature gave the horse four legs 
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instead of two, a quick eye, and a remarkable intelligence, and bar- 
ring the presence of short wet grass or ice a horse going at great 
speed seldom falls on level ground. There are horses with unusual 
action which may cross their legs when galloping, very deep ground 
may cause them to “strike’’ and come down, or unseen rabbit- 
burrows may throw the best; but in ordinary circumstances there is 
very slight risk taken on a galloping horse. He can change his feet 
with extraordinary rapidity, shorten or lengthen his stride to cover 
inequalities in the ground, and unless hampered with unusual 
straightness of shoulder has a power of recovery which is little short 
of marvellous. 

In Australia the man unused to the resolute riding of the bush- 
man will stand aghast to see him spurring his mount at top speed 
over the rough ground to be met with on some of the western plains, 
ground cut up with watercourses and drought-cracks, and covered 
with the deep tracks of cattle made when the surface was wet, and 
forming ridge and hollow in the dry weather. 

It is the sight of a lifetime to see the plainsmen riding after a 
dingo or kangaroo, or galloping to a bush fire at night, seat and 
hands alike superb, and* with a confidence in the beast below them 
that is bred only from a lifelong experience of the saddle. Even 
grander is it to see the mountain horsemen coming over the brow of 
a hill to head a mob of wild horses; with easy seat and loose rein 
they leave all to their gallant steeds, and the latter never put a foot 
wrong as they slide and scramble and jump over fallen trees and 
dodge between rugged boulders, acknowledged masters of their craft. 
In this wild and reckless riding there are but few accidents recorded ; 
there are falls—plenty of them—but they are seldom serious in their 
consequences ; the mountain horsemen would laugh at the idea of 
there being any risk in their daily occupation, but would probably 
look with a good deal of apprehension on the necessity of having to 
cross the English Channel in a well-equipped steamer. 

In the same way the novice looks upon jumping a fence as a very 
considerable undertaking, full of risk and danger. But if you con- 
sider the matter sensibly and carefully you will see the risk is small. 

A horse is naturally shaped for jumping, and all horses can 
jump—though many will try to make you believe they cannot. 
Give me any horse who has never seen a fence in his life, give me a 
first-class and resolute horseman to put on his back, and some incen- 
tive of fear or excitement to urge him, and I will engage that five feet of 
the stiffest timber will not stop him; and the risk to his rider in 
putting him at such an obstacle is infinitesimal—about the same as 
that of a Yorkshire ploughman crossing the road at Hyde Park 
Corner. 
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The nervous horseman, or one who has had but little experience 
of timber-topping, will often summon up courage to put his steed over 
a low fence or one that looks as if it would break if struck, but four foot 
of stiff post-and-rail makes him shake his head. But why? If he 
can see that the latter fence won’t yield, socan his horse; and, given 
the excitement of the chase and horses jumping all round him, almost 
any animal will clear a fence of that description unless his very 
uncertain rider deliberately pulls him into the middle of it, a con- 
tingency, alas! only too probable. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that the worst falls are taken 

over low, trappy, or insecure fences. The clean, stiff, and high timber 
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brings about a much smaller number of accidents, even when 
attempted upon horses which have hitherto had no reputation as 
jumpers. 

Another risk, wrongly exaggerated by the outsider, is that of 
being caught in the stirrup and dragged. One has only to think for 
a moment of the hunting runs and steeplechases taking place every 
day to realise how seldom this form of accident is met with. 

By far the majority of cases, when such a thing does happen, are 
those in which women and children are hung up, and it will be found 
almost invariably that in the case of the former the habit was respon- 
sible, and in the child’s case that the tiny foot had gone through the 
stirrup-iron, an accident which could scarcely happen to an adult. 
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In America and Australia, where wild and vicious horses are 
constantly being ridden, to be hung up in the stirrup would mean 
certain death with a treacherous horse; for, unlike our carefully 
broken hacks, he would be maddened by an object dragging beneath 
him and would gallop and kick till he had flung it from him; so 
would many British horses, but not all of them, for some have been 
so used to having bags and rags and sheep-skins hung over them 
that scarcely anything in the wide world has power to frighten them. 

The steeplechase rider, the accomplished hunting man, and the 
Colonial bush rider are seldom or never hung in their stirrups. The 
jockey, though his irons are small and light, has a small foot and a 
boot the shape of which allows it to become easily removed from the 
iron. The hunting boot has also a tendency to clear itself easily ; 
and the bushman invariably rides with a very heavy stirrup, which 
falls away from his foot as soon as his balance is lost; in addi- 
tion to this he rides with a long stirrup-leather and depends less 
than any of the world’s riders on his stirrups. 

Probably if you asked one of the first-class horsemen of the 
Queensland cattle-camps, or one of the champion cowboy riders of 
Montana, what was the greatest risk in his riding he would tell you 
that the danger lay in mounting a bad horse. It is in mounting 
that even the finest rider may be caught before he is fairly into the 
saddle, and many an old rogue of a horse that knows well he cannot 
throw his rider from his back will do his very best to throw him 
before he gets there. This is one of the rider’s risks. 

While I have tried to show that the dangers encountered by the 
man who spends his life among horses are a good deal exaggerated 
by the outsider, the fact remains that “‘ The grave of the horseman is 
always open,” and many a dashing rider has ended his life in the 
way which perhaps of all others he would have chosen, in a flash of 
white girths and upturned hoofs under the shadow of English oaks 
or Australian gum-trees. 

It is the irony of fate that some of our finest riders to hounds 
have met their end over two-foot fences or crossing an open drain; 
but when all is said, let a horseman take what chances he may, he 
is infinitely more likely to die in his bed than in his boots, and the 
risks of the saddle, in toil or sport, are little greater than those met 
with in the average occupations of the world. 
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START FOR THE HUNDRED YARDS, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 


Photographed from Position A, as explained in text 


PHOTOGRAPHY AT THE INTER-’VARSITY 
SPORTS 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 
(Illustrated by Photographs by the Author) 


Few if any events in the world of sport are more exciting than the 
hundred yards at ‘‘ Queen’s.”’ It little matters if the result of the 
race is likely to have an effect upon the final issue of the sports: 
Oxford’s only reputed chance may be the very remote one that both 
of the Cambridge cracks will be left at the post ; Cambridge on the 
other hand may be at such overwhelming strength in all the other 
events that a defeat in the hundred would be of little consequence. 
In fact the sprint has a peculiar interest of its own. For some time 
before the bell rings one can feel a suppressed excitement pervading 
the field, and the tension breaks with a burst of applause as the four 
Blues walk or canter down the track to the starting point. 

It has not been my privilege to have had personal experience of 
a hundred-yards Blue’s sensations. Mr. C. B. Fry has very graphi- 
cally described the sprinter—‘‘ the nervous man ’’—as he sits in the 
pavilion, waiting for the bell; but from what I gather from Mr. Fry’s 
description, and from the accounts of relatives and friends who have 
taken part in the race, I conclude that the actual competitor’s 
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‘needle”’ is a trifle compared with that of any really keen spectator, 
more particularly one who has a strong personal interest in the men 
competing. 

In addition, the photographer has an extra liitle ‘‘ needle” on 
his own account. All the morning he has been casting anxious 
glances at the sky, hope and despair for a fine afternoon obsessing 
him alternately. Probably he has opened and shut his camera a 
dozen times in the last half-hour which elapses before the sports 
start, although it is only fair to the ruling powers to admit that the 


FINISH OF THE HUNDRED YARDS, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 


Photographed from Position D with long-focus lens 


photographer’s doubts are generally put at rest some time before half- 
past two by a deluge, which regular attendants at the Inter-’Varsity 
sports know only too well, and which puts instantaneous photography 
quite out of the programme. 

The hundred yards at Queen’s is a particularly attractive event 
to the photographer. Four runners form an almost ideal field for a 
picture, and a close finish with all four men well together is, I think, 
the rule and not the exception, despite all eccentricities of previous 
form. For the benefit of readers who are not well acquainted with 
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the ground I must point out that the authorities set their faces 
against the intrusions of any photographers, save a privileged pair, 
upon the track, and therefore all unofficial snapshotting must be 
conducted from the spectators’ enclosures. The hundred yards is 
run along the straight which leads to all finishes except the quarter- 
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mile, and it may be photographed at any point along the race from 
the start to the finish. An alternative position may be taken up at 
right angles to the direction of the race—that is to say, a position 
which will more or less face the tape. I will deal with these situa- 
tions in turn. If you have decided to take photographs you must 
not only arrive as soon as the gates open, but go straight to the spot 
that you have previously fixed upon. The best position of all is 
unquestionably the one I last mentioned, which faces the finish of 
the sprint, as from here one can command the finish of every race 
except the quarter, the start of the one and three miles, and the high 
jump, all of which present photographic possibilities. 


HURDLE RACE, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 


Photographed from Position B with long-tocus lens 


If you plump for the start ot the hundred you are practically 
limited to this one photograph, and the position which will enable 
you to take the finish of the hurdles precludes photography of all else 
except a snap at the men coming round the adjacent corner in the 
long-distance races. 

On the other hand the start of the hundred has one big advan- 
tage: you can get as near to the line as is necessary, and so you can 
use an ordinary short-focus lens. Finally, if you have only a lens 
shutter working at low speeds—as opposed to a focal plane shutter— 
you can secure a good characteristic photograph before the men 
move. The position I take up is about fifteen yards from the start. 
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This, of course, seems unnecéssarily far away, and yields a rather 
small picture, but I select it judicially so as to be able to lean over 
the rail clear of the spectators, and so obviate the danger of some 
enthusiast’s hat or programme occupying the whole of the foreground 
in the resulting photograph. 

It is really very exciting taking that start. The line has 
been carefully focussed long beforehand, but there is always time to 
focus the men as they kneel to dig the’r holes. Shutter set, dark 
slide drawn, you watch Jack Wilkinson. At his command down go 


MR. P. M. YOUNG, OXFORD 
Photographed trom Position D 


all four together; at ‘“‘set’’ they rise as one man. It your shutter 
is a lens one you must snap at once before the ‘‘ bang,” for it is 
really astonishing how rapid is the movement at the instant of start- 
ing. With a focal plane shutter you hang on tight, and wait for the 
report. Occasionally a man breaks away, trying to ‘“ beat the 
pistol.” It isn’t often that he catches Jack Wilkinson napping ; 
therefore, watch the pistol, not the men, and as soon as you see the 
flash, press your release. 

It may be laid down as a rule that for all other photographing 
at Queen’s a long-focus lens and a focal plane shutter are indispens- 
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able. By “long focus’’ I mean eleven to fourteen inches for half- 
plate size, such a lens as is given by the back combination of a high- 
class lens like a Zeiss or Goerz. One is so far away from the run- 
ners that a short-focus lens gives very small figures. I anticipate 
the objection that high-speed work must be difficult with such a 
comparatively ‘ slow ”’ lens as a single combination of an anastigmat, 
but the examples I append—taken at F 12.6 with exposures varying 
from 3}, sec. to z45 sec.—are, I think, sufficient evidence that full 
exposure is possible in these circumstances. 

I have now dealt with the two positions which I have marked 


MR. E. E. LEADER, CAMBRIDGE 


Photographed from Position D 


A and D in my rough little chart of Queen’s. There are two 
other positions from which photography may be attempted. 

The finish of the hurdles—taken from position B—will re- 
quire a long-focus lens, as the spectators are very far away from the 
tape. From this position, however, one may secure some nice little 
pictures at the corner close by with a short-focus lens. 

The other position is popularly known as “the pressmen’s 
corner,” and is a little chained-off space between the spectators and 
the track—why it is so chained off I have no idea—close to the start 
of the mile. Every year one sees at the Inter-’Varsity Sports half a 
dozen or more enterprising professionals doing good work from this 
situation which commands an excellent view of the finish of the 
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HALF-MILE, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 


Photographed from Position B, short-focus lens 


ONE MILE, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE VU. HARVARD AND YALE 
Photographed from Position C 
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hundred, the high jump, and the long-distance races, which may be 
snapped at the adjacent corner. The rather original picture I 
secured of the mile race between Oxford and Cambridge and 
Harvard and Yale was taken from this position. 

Finally, I feel that I need make no apology for suggesting a few 
further photographic hints. I would emphasise that a photographer 
will on no account be tolerated in any positions other than those I 
have indicated, and that wherever he is in the spectators’ enclosure 
he must be ever careful not to spoil the view of those behind him. 
The ideal apparatus is a reflex with a focal plane shutter and a lens 


START FOR THE MILE RACE, OXFORD UV. CAMBRIDGE 
Photographed trom Position D 


working at F. 6.3, the single combinations of which can be used as 
long-focus lenses. But if you possess only the humble Kodak don’t 
give up hope at the mention of the “ higher hundredths,” but try 
your luck. Use extra rapid, not flashlight—that is, extremely rapid 
—plates. I know this savours of paradox, but in all my fast 
shutter work, summer and winter, I use the slower plate with advan- 
tage, because it stands more “‘ forcing.” 

Pyro-soda is the best developer, liberally diluted and containing 
bromide of potassium, if you use extremely rapid plates ; omitting it 
altogether if you agree with me and stick to the slower (extra rapid) 
yariety. 
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HORSE SHOW SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


PRIOR to that wonderful week at Olympia we were told that the 
poor old horse had seen his best days. We were assured that the 
tremendous advance of the motor would eventually lead to the 
quadruped’s disappearance from our roads. The evidence of our 
own eyes, too, was there to show us that thousands of cars were 
doing the work that horses formerly claimed as their own. At 
Tattersall’s and other repositories people were selling their broughams 
and harness horses, the reason ascribed in nearly every case being 
‘“because the owner has bought a motor.’’ In such spheres as 
racing and hunting there was, of course, no need to fear for the 
future of the horse ; but when every other person began to turn his 
coach-house into a garage it really looked as though the harness 
horse would become a dead letter. It made us wonder, in fact, 
whether the love of horses which has ever been one of the attributes 
of the nation was not rapidly succumbing to the competition of the 
swift and fascinating petrol-driven chariots. 

Happily, just when the outlook was blackest, the summer of 
1907 proved to us that public interest in horses was mot declining. 
It demonstrated that enthusiasm could still be aroused by skilful 
horsemanship, by delicate handling of a high-spirited pair or team, 
by perfect symmetry of conformation of the horse himself. It testi- 
fied to the willingness of people to bring horses together from all 
parts of the world for the purpose of rivalry in the show-ring. In 
short, it showed that horses were still a great power in the land, and 
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it is pleasant to. think that they always will be, no matter how much 
the motor for business or pleasure may increase in use. 

All this, as readers will have imagined, has reference to the 
International Horse Show held with unqualified success on June 7 
and the five following days. The occasion was a magnificent triumph 
for the horse. Three times daily for six days there were eager 
crowds ready to pay for admission to the great building. The pro- 
moters of the show were themselves rather staggered by its success. 
They had thrown down a challenge, as it were, to exhibitors and 
public alike to prove that the horse was not dead yet, that he was, on 
the contrary, still very much ‘‘on the map,” and the challenge 
was taken up gloriously. 

For an inaugural show it was admirably conducted in most of 
the essential details, and the enterprise and originality associated 
with the affair made some of the old-fashioned English horse show 
societies fairly gasp with amazement. Before the show the prophecy 
was made that the promoters had “ bitten off more than they could 
chew.”’ But these advance criticisms and others of the kind were 
completely falsified. The show went off so well that its future is 
assured, and the executive now would be glad of even greater 
accommodation than Olympia affords. 

Profiting by the lessons of the International Horse Show, it 
may be taken for granted that kindred societies will do all in their 
power to increase the attractiveness of their shows during the coming 
season. For this reason alone we look like having the best horse- 
show year on record. Already I notice a few interesting changes in 
the staid arrangements of the shows at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
which will just be starting by the time this magazine makes its 
appearance. By an addition of 77 ft. the size of the ring at Islington 
has been increased to 250 ft. The exits and entrances to the ring 
have been considerably improved. Additional stabling has been 
provided, raising the total to 700, viz. 417 loose boxes and 283 stalls, 
and the seating accommodation both for members of the various 
societies and the public has been greatly enlarged. 

Dazzled by the great success at Olympia, someone sugges‘ed 
to at least one of the societies that the hall should be opened for 
night shows as well as day; but this proposal was not agreed to, and, 
I think, very rightly so, because the spring shows at Islington are 
on quite a different standing from the International. That which 
went down exceedingly well at an exhibition which instantly became 
fashionable ’’ might easily prove to be a disappointing experiment 
at a show which does not rely on the general public for support so 
much as on its own members and the breeders. The spring shows, 
in a word, are business concerns. They have primarily in view the 
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encouragement of the breeding of horses, and I doubt whether their 
old and staunchest supporters would care to see them converted 
into a mild imitation of the International. The hackney, hunter, 
and pony shows are excellent affairs, with just enough of the ‘‘ popu- 
lar” or spectacular business—driving, jumping, &c.—to please the 
public without dissatisfying the breeders and exhibitors on whom 
the success of the affair principally depends. The breed societies 
would do well, therefore, not to introduce any sweeping changes that 
would have the effect of radically altering the character of their 
shows. 

The Shires, as usual, lead the way at Islington, and here it is 


JUDGING AT OLYMPIA—A TYPICAL SCENE AT THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
(Photograph by F. Babbage) 


: 


agreeable to record that the heavy horses are not being so speedily 
replaced at the farms by motor machinery as was at one time pre- 
dicted would be the case, there being many branches of agricultural 
work in which it has been found horses cannot be dispensed with. A 
team of horses on a farm can be split up when occasion requires, and 
be in four places at once. But you can’t do that with an agricultural 
motor. I am not so old-fashioned as to deny the value of the extra 
power for cultivating the land that the motor gives; but I do think 
that on a farm of, say, 400 acres, a team of carthorses will give as 
much satisfaction as a motor of the same value, and will last longer. 
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In spite of the growth of motor traction for heavy haulage pur- 
poses, breeders of Shires are finding that they cannot turn out too 
many of the right type. Never were good working Shires harder to 
buy than at present, and one authority tells us that the average price 
of both grazing foals and fancy show foals ruled very high last year, 
and was most profitable to the breeder. All this is eminently satis- 
factory to the members of the Shire Horse Society, who can reason- 
ably claim to have advanced the breed of draught horses to a state 
of excellence which is in extraordinary contrast with its condition 
thirty years ago. Then bad shoulders and limbs and general un- 
soundness were frequently encountered among draught horses; now 
there is no breed which comes truer to the right type in conforma- 
tion and soundness than the Shire horse. Of all our horses he is 
the most majestic, and as we look upon a class of stallions being 
judged at Islington our minds go back in history to the days when 
the old English Great Horse (from whom the Shire undoubtedly 
descends) was prized for his value in carrying armoured men to the 
front in battle, and in this way played by no means an unimpor- 
tant part in the wars of his country and its advancement. 

For this year’s Shire Horse Show, extending from February 
25 to 28, the entries comprised 368 stallions, 261 mares, and 23 
geldings, making a total of 652 as against 625 last year. These 
figures are excellent, and certainly foreshadow complete success. In- 
deed, its entire record for the thirty years of the society’s existence 
has been one of solidity and progress. I don’t think I am wrong in 
saying that if the Shire Horse Society had not led the way we 
should never have known a Hackney or Hunter Show at Islington. 
The Shires were first in the field, and it was because the stalls and 
seating accommodation were available that it was possible to bring 
the hackneys, thoroughbreds, and hunters into the ring in the suc- 
ceeding week at a much smaller expense than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

As a matter of history it may be stated that the formation of 
the Shire Society was the result of a paper on ‘Cart Horses,” 
read before the Farmers’ Club by Mr. Frederic Street in 1878. 
Shortly afterwards the English Cart Horse Society came into being ; 
but this was thought to be an unfortunate name, and it was subse- 
quently changed to the present title. The shows instituted in 
London, confined to specimens of the Shire breed, were the first 
exhibitions that were ever held in the interests of a single variety. 
An object always in view has been to promote the distribution of 
sound and healthy sires throughout the country, and the twenty- 
seven volumes of the Stud Book published up to date contain the 
pedigrees of 23,884 stallions and 49,998 mares. Can further evidence 
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of the importance of the Shire Horse Society be needed, save that 
of a membership list 3,800 strong ? 

Certainly the breeding and rearing of Shire horses has been the 
means of helping hundreds of English farmers in times of agricul- 
tural depression, and authorities are agreed that, where the land is 
suitable for the production of heavy horses—Derbyshire is probably 
the most suitable of all counties—the high-class Shire is the most 
profitable animal to which the farmer-breeder can turn his attention. 
There is money in him nearly every time, which is more than can 
be said for other breeds in which “ misfits” have to be frequently 
encountered. 

There is something satisfying to the eye and peculiarly English 
about the powerful, ponderous Shires in the ring at Islington, and it is 
fortunate that the annual show is not usually dismissed so flippantly 
as by the reporter of one of our ultra-smart halfpenny papers a few 
years ago. He summed up his impression in about four lines, 
beginning with :—‘‘ Same old show, same old smell, same old fat 
squire in the ring! ” 

The Hackney Horse Society begins its twenty-fourth annual 
London show on March 3, and with a list of prizes running to 
£1,915 it is not surprising to find an excellent entry. Mr. Frank 
Euren tell me, indeed, that it will probably be one of the very best 
in the history of the society. This, no doubt, is largely due to the 
stimulating effects of the International Show. It was in the 
ring at Olympia last June that Mr. John Jones sold his brilliant 
pair of steppers, Cherry Boy and Cherry Girl, for £2,000 to Lord 
Lonsdale. This was an indication that the motor-car manufacturers 
are not getting all the money, and doubtless many of the exhibitors 
at the Hackney Show will receive substantial offers from intending 
exhibitors at the coming International, where the honour and glory 
of prize-winning outweigh ordinary monetary considerations. 

The harness classes will be particularly good at Islington this 
month, and there promises to be a great struggle for the Challenge 
Cup for stallions in harness. There is nothing like the dashing 
hackney to arouse excitement, and we have seen some spirited 
scenes at this show. When it has been a case of Yorkshire against 
Norfolk, enthusiasm has run high. It is pity, however, that the 
grooms are allowed to make the place hideous with their strident 
hullaballoo. Last year Diplomatist was sent over from his new 
home in Holland to win the trophy in the harness stallion class, 
but, reversing the awards at the preceding show, he was beaten by 
Mr. W. Burnell Tubbs’s Administrator. 

This caused almost as much excitement at Islington as the 
victories of that grand veteran Rosador, whom we never thought to 
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see at this show again ; but he was brought out of his comparative 
retirement to carry off the championship in quite sensational style, 
and he moved with the gaiety and dash of horses many years his 
junior. As far back as 1897 and 1899 he had been adjudged the 
best hackney at Islington. It was a great triumph for the fifteen- 
year-old horse. I cannot recall a parallel to it in show records. 

Time was when the hackneys and hunters were exhibited at the 
same time, but the display grew to such proportions that the man- 
agement were in one year reduced to the expedient of putting two 
horses in one box. That, of course, did not suit owners. And in 
other directions it became evident that it was necessary to part 
company ; so we now find the Hackney Horse Society taking the 
second week of the spring programme, while the third is devoted to 
the Hunters’ Improvement Society in conjunction with the Royal 
Commission on Horse Breeding and the Riding and Polo Pony 
Society. From what small beginnings the three great breed societies 
have grown may be gathered when I mention that Mr. J. Sloughgrove, 
Mr. Euren, and Mr. A. B. Charlton, the three secretaries, originally 
did their work in small offices at Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, 
each being allowed one clerk to assist him. In 1893 the societies re- 
moved to their present offices at 12 Hanover Square, and a large cleri- 
cal staff is now necessary to cope with the work of each department. 

It seems to be logically impossible that the hackney breed 
should not suffer from the effects of the competition of the motor, 
and suffer badly. Yet it is certain that the best class of show 
hackney is holding its own in the matter of prices. At Crewe last 
year one of Messrs. Carr's hackneys made 500 gs. to go to America, 
and big money was fetched at Mr. R. G. Heaton’s sale, the mare 
Orange Blossom and the sire Senator selling at 450 gs. and 400 gs. 
respectively for export. Argentina took fifty hackneys. The United 
States, Canada, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Holland, France, and 
Italy were also good customers. Thus it is clear that a profitable 
market still exists for good specimens of the breed, but there is no de- 
mand for second-raters. That is where the motor has struck its blow. 

No horse has been so much discussed or so bitterly slated in the 
past as the hackney, and I really think that the enthusiasm of its 
admirers, who acclaimed the breed from the riding standpoint as 
well as the driving, even advocating the blood for use in the breeding 
of hunters, did the hackney more harm than good. But the 
majority of hackney-breeders are wiser to-day; they don’t push him 
as a riding horse. Asa leading authority astutely remarked, ‘‘ The 
old prejudice against the jack-of-all-trades gives way to ungrudging 
praise as long as the horse confines himself to the particular depart- 
ment in which he excels.” 
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On March g the Royal Commission on Horse Breeding opens 
the busiest week of the three at Islington, and there will be the usual 
array of about a hundred stallions of varying degrees of merit, some 
good, many indifferent, competing for the lordly sum of £4,200, 
which is all that can be screwed out of the State for the encourage- 
ment of horse-breeding in England! Compare it with the enormous 
sums which are spent by France, Germany, and other Continental 
nations, and you will wonder how it is that England ever has a spare 
horse to fall back on in times of need. Asa matter of fact, we 
haven’t got a spare horse—a general utility horse I mean—in the 
country. This was pretty conclusively shown during the war in 
South Africa, when thousands on thousands of remounts—pretty 
poor stuff for the most part—had to be got together hurriedly and 
at enormous expense from all parts of the world. The money then 
spent on foreign remounts was sufficient to have made the work of 
the Royal Commissioners really effective for many years to come. 

But it seems useless to argue on this point. Government after 
Government, Liberal or Conservative, resolutely sets its face against 
any proposed addition to the funds allocated to the improvement 
and encouragement of light-horse breeding. Goodness knows how we 
should fare if any Socialistic party were ever to come into power! 
At present statesmen are sympathetic; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is always there with a tightened fist. So the years go 
on, private enterprise attempting to accomplish in many cases that 
which should be properly carried out by a State department. The 
grant for horses is ‘‘insufficient for the needs of the country ” said 
the Royal Commissioners in their last report, and Earl Carrington 
has told us that 10,000 fewer foals were born a year ago than in the 
preceding twelve months. 

This means that approximately 15,000 fewer mares were bred 
from. Surely the seriousness of these figures will not escape official 
attention. Everyone is ready with a remedy. The columns of the 
Morning Post were full of remedies a short time back. But the whole 
crux of the situation is shortness of funds. Personally, I should like to 
see five times as many thoroughbred stallions as the present number 
spread about the country, and I should prefer them to be selected 
by different judges for different parts of the country. One fault of 
the present system is that the same judges select sires for Cornwall, 
Surrey, or Essex as for Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c., and in every 
case, of course, they choose those horses which approach nearest to 
their own ideals, whereas due regard ought to be given to the fact 
that the horse who will suit the mares of one county may be quite 
the wrong sort for another part of the kingdom and wholly unaccept- 
able to the farmers. 
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Then I would advocate that the farmers should only be charged 
twenty shillings instead of forty for the services of the premium 
stallion in his neighbourhood, and this would of course mean 
largely increasing the monetary value of the premium to exhibitors. 
Encouragement might be given to farmers for keeping suitable 
mares to breed from, and, in buying horses for the Army, preference 
would have to be given to the produce of such mares as were sired 
by premium horses. A much more profitable outlet than exists at 
present would have to be provided for young stock bred on these 
lines. But it is all Utopian and needs money. No improvement 
can be effected without that. To blame the Commissioners for 
want of success is merely waste of words in view of the inadequacy 
of the amount at their disposal. 

Mr. A. B. Charlton, to whose energy and powers of organisation 
breeders of hunters and ponies owe a great deal more than is 
apparent at first glance, is looking forward to a successful hunter 
show. On what may be termed the breeding side, I am glad to 
hear that the Produce Class promises to be a distinct success. 
This, it may be explained, is for the best group of three young 
animals (one, two, or three years old) by the same thoroughbred or 
registered hunter sire, selected from entries in various classes. To 
breeders it is one of the most interesting sections of the show, and 
it gives a fine advertisement to the stallion whose offspring are 
awarded the winning premiums. In the riding classes we shall no 
doubt find Mr. J. H. Stokes with his usual winning hand, .and if the 
Great Bowden exhibitor fails to carry off the championship once 
more, it will probably be because Mr. John Drage or Mr. Frank 
Wilkinson has something exceptionally good. 

The charge has been levelled against the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society that the big hunter dealers have matters all their own way 
in these classes. An obvious method to avoid the difficulty would 
be to establish classes (in addition to those already existing) strictly 
confined to amateur exhibitors; in other words, to people who 
are not connected with the dealing business. Even then I doubt 
whether the “ amateurs” would properly support the new classes, 
because the show is held at a time of the year when every available 
horse in the stud of the average hunting-man is at work with hounds, 
and therefore not in a fit condition for showing. 

That is where the professionals always have the pull. They 
can “ready ’’ the pick of their horses in preparation for the show 
season, and can bring them into the ring in March as though they 
had just ‘‘come out of a band-box,” as was once remarked of a 
fashionable field in the Midlands. 

The Polo and Riding Pony Society’s Show, which winds up the 
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season at the Royal Agricultural Hall, is going from strength to 
strength. Considering the youth of the society and the conflicting 
interests which it has to regard, the growth of this show has been 
marvellously rapid. The ponies shown under saddle last year were, 
I thought, remarkably good both in quality and numbers, and there 
never was a better-looking polo pony sire, save perhaps rare old 
Rosewater, than the Kilwarlin horse Spanish Hero, the champion 
stallion of the show. He is of the ideal type for getting weight- 
carrying ponies, and this can be said with all deference to the judg- 
ment of Sir Humphrey de Trafford and M. Georges Kryn, who 
placed Gownboy in front of Spanish Hero at the International Show. 
That decision was a mistake in the opinion of most polo players and 
polo pony breeders. 

And now let me return to the point from which we started—to 
the International Horse Show, which is certain to be, as in 1907, the 
pivot of the summer show season. I have just alluded to a case in 
which an award at Olympia last year did not meet with general ap- 
proval, and it may be that the same thing occurred in other classes. 
Be it remembered, however, that the judging at Olympia is Inter- 
national. For instance, America and Holland, as well as England, 
have a say in the awarding of prizes for hackneys, harness horses, 
ponies, &c., while the points in the immensely popular jumping 
classes—how they did please the public!—are awarded by a group 
of French, Belgian, American, and English judges. What wonder, 
then, if the results differ somewhat from preconceived English 
notions in several cases ? 

Seeing how grandly the show is supported by foreign exhibitors 
it would be churlish indeed to expect to have the judging all in our 
own hands; nay, it would be ruining the future of the show to 
attempt to make it so. Much better to keep it well up to its 
earliest ideals, thoroughly International in character, and an object- 
lesson to the world at large. 

Serious complaints were made as to the traffic which went on in 
seats last year. Tickets were sold for ten times their value in many 
cases, and speculators reaped a rich harvest. I am glad to be assured 
that this will not be the case this year. The assurance comes 
from Mr. Frank Euren, the tremendously hard-working European 
manager of the show. He tells me that definite arrangements have 
been made with the chief box-offices, who have agreed not to sell 
the tickets allotted to them at more than their actual face value, 
plus the usual booking fee. 

If the first show was a ‘‘ bumper,” the second promises to be 
even greater. Last year the total value of prizes, including cups 
and medals, was £7,474. This year it will be at least £10,000. In 
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all, about £30,000 will be spent on the show. Last year there were 
124 classes—this time there are 148. Nine days—June 18 to 
June 27, inclusive—will be devoted to the show instead of only 
six; but there will be no morning displays. Judging will take place 
each afternoon and evening, and only in the morning at the discre- 
tion of the stewards if it is found necessary. 

It may be interesting at this point to recall how and where the 
prize-money went last year. Much the biggest winner—and he was, 
of course, much the largest exhibitor—was Mr. Walter Winans, who 
carried off no fewer than forty-one money awards, value £1,207 Ios. 
Against this colossal total the successes gained by Mr. A. Vanderbilt 
appear small. Yet the exhibits from the Oakland Farm in Rhode 
Island won fourteen prizes worth £310, and Mr. Vanderbilt means 
to do ‘‘ even better this year.” Mr. C. W. Watson, the Baltimore 
exhibitor, won twelve prizes worth £180, and M. A. Loewenstein, of 
Brussels, whose Réveur was only beaten by the gallant All Fours 
in the high-jumping championship, secured twelve awards worth 
£287 10s. Mr. H. Lemarchant, of Bromley Common in Kent, won 
nine prizes valued £315; Mr. J. H. Stokes had seven worth £260; 
and Messrs. James and Tom Glencross, whose jumpers did wonders 
for the honour of the old country, carried off between them eleven 
prizes worth £328. 

In this article it would be impossible to enter into all the special 
features of the prize list for the coming show, which has just been 
issued in English, French, and Italian, by Mr. Euren and his direc- 
tors. Mention must be made, however, of the ‘‘ Venture” Challenge 
Cup of £200, presented by Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, for road teams 
not under 15 hands 1 in. This trophy will go to the team showing 
the greatest substance, pace, and the attributes of endurance with 
good manners. It has only to be won twice by the same bond fide 
owner to become his absolute property. Then there is a cup of the 
same value given by Mr. Clarence H. Mackay for park teams. In 
this class the judges will award 50 per cent. for horses, 20 per cent. 
for drags, the same percentage for harness, and Io per cent. for liveries. 
A novel class is that known as the ‘‘ Quick Change,” for the best 
four-in-hand and appointments and the quickest change in the ring. 

Jumping competitions are again to be a powerful attraction. 
In six performances ‘‘ over the whole course,” no less than £1,475 
will be awarded in prizes, and there is another £730 to be won in six 
performances over high jumps. In the champion class prize-winners 
will be encouraged to eclipse last year’s record by jumping 7 ft. 5 in. 

The whole programme is arranged on a magnificent scale, and 
the likelihood of its success can scarcely be questioned. It is a great 
undertaking carried out in a great way. 
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A GROUP OF CANADIAN WILD-FOWLERS 


A FALL SHOOTING TRIP IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


BY R. LECKIE-EWING 
(Illustrated with the Author’s Photographs) 


I was unable to get off after big game in the fall, so was glad to 
accept the invitation of an old school friend to a week’s shooting in 
the Nicola district of British Columbia. I had not hunted nor shot 
in this part of the country before, but had often heard enticing 
accounts of the duck and goose shooting which could be had on the 
numerous lakes and rivers for which the Nicola and Kamloops 
districts are famed. 

Towards the middle of October, I started off and joined our 
party of four guns in Kamloops. Here we made final arrangements 
and got together the usual shooting outfit: blankets, tents, dogs, 
guns, ammunition, &c. The dogs, to my eye, appeared to be rather 
a scratch lot: an old clumber, a setter, an Irish water-spaniel, and 
my curly retriever bitch and young pointer. Fortunately, as it 
turned out, the work they had to do was simple, consisting almost 
entirely of retrieving dead or wounded birds from off the shores, or 
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else bringing them to hand out of the water. It is a common thing 
to see setters and pointers used for this work in America, and as far 
as I can see it has no bad effects upon their behaviour when doing 
their usual work. 

In previous years blue grouse and prairie chicken had been 
fairly plentiful in the country which we travelled through and shot 
over. The last-named have been placed in a close season for three 
years, but we saw very few grouse of any description during our 


entire hunt. They appeared to have left this part of the country 
altogether. 


A CORNER OF CHAPERON LAKE, A FAVOURITE HAUNT OF GEESE AND DUCK 


It is extremely difficult to account for this state of affairs; 
doubtless the birds have some good reasons for migrating, but to 
the sportsman these are hidden; the feed, climate, &c., are pretty 
much the same every year. It is the same with big game; cariboo, 
elk, deer, at one time abounded in many districts where now they 
are practically extinct. The depredations of cougar, lynx, coyotes, 
eagles, hawks, and other vermin, may and do account to some 
extent for the scarcity of birds and deer, but not for the wholesale 
migration of the game. 

The scarcity of grouse on the present occasion somewhat 
lessened the pleasure of our sport; but as our main object was the 
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shooting of duck and geese we did not mind so very much, and 
confined our attention to the numerous lakes and slues which 
abounded in the country which we shot over. 

A long drive of nearly seventy miles, which we accomplished in 
the excellent time of ten hours, brought us to our destination, the 
Douglas Lake Cattle Ranch, where we were most hospitably received 
by the owner, who made us, our horses, and dogs welcome for our 
five days’ shoot. This ranch is the largest stock one in the country; 
it consists, I believe, of some fifty square miles of land, and carries 
some thirty thousand head of stock. The cattle thrive and fatten on 


A GOOD BAG 


the rich and nutritious bunch grass which grows to perfection on 
the estate. Some splendid low-lying meadows, hundreds of acres 
in extent, afford sufficient land to grow roots, oats, and wheat for 
winter feed. When we arrived harvesting was in full swing, some 
thirty or forty horses being employed in the various operations of 
carting, threshing, hauling, &c. The weather was perfect and the 
crops bumper ones. 

Unfortunately this fine weather, so acceptable in many ways, 
was bad for our sport, as both geese and duck had not yet arrived 
from their northern homes. There were, of course, a good many 
local birds on the lakes and rivers, but we depended to a great extent 
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upon birds flighting from north to south. Many of these stop for 
weeks on their way, and rest and feed on the waters over which they 
pass. Our heaviest bags ought also to have been made at flight- 
shooting, but in clear fine weather the duck either avoid regular 
flighting altogether, or else they fly so high that they are almost 
always out of range. This latter condition prevailed; and in 
the flighting-ground where in former years a bag of thirty or forty 
couple was the usual thing for a night’s shooting, we did not on the 
present occasion get half this number. However, we had some 
excellent sport shooting over the various slues and lakes which were 


ONE OF THE BEST SLUES IN THE COUNTRY 


spread over the entire estate. To get over such a large extent of 
country we had to have horses; some of us rode, whilst our cart- 
ridges, lunch, game, &c., were stowed away in saddle-bags. The 
other four guns had all shot over the same ground before, conse- 
quently no mistakes were made, and the lakes were always 
approached so that one or other and often both sets of guns always 
got some shooting. 

The usual mode of proceeding was for a couple of guns to 
approach the far end of the lake by a circuitous route, whilst those 
at the near end (after allowing time for the others to get close to the 
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water’s edge) would walk slowly forward, and either fire at any 
birds which rose within range, or else put up the duck which 
happened to be on the water. In this manner some good shooting 
could always be had, and very often the birds, when once disturbed 


and shot at, would fly round and round the slue before they finally | 


mounted high in the air and made off. Sometimes a dozen or more 


WIDGEON 


would be accounted for out ot a single small sheet of water. In 
some shallow marshes snipe were fairly plentiful, and if we could 
have spared a day or two shooting them alone we could have made 
some very fair bags, but each day was mapped out for its particular 
round of duck-shooting. 

On account of the late harvest the geese had not settled to any 
regular habits of feeding in the stubble fields, so we were unable to 
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make anything like a decent bag of these fine birds. Large flocks 
were often seen, but these were either flying too high to shoot 
at, or else lay huddled up in big black masses in the middle of the 
larger lakes, where it was quite impossible to get at them. A few 
weeks later my brother, a friend, and I managed to pay a flying 
trip into this part of the country, and although duck were not much 
more plentiful we managed one evening to get into a place where it 
was very evident no flight-shooting had taken place that fall. 

With the sportsman’s common want of forethought, we came 
out with far too few cartridges, and long before the magnificent 


CANADIAN WILD-FOWLERS 


flight of both ducks and geese was over we had expended every 
single shell, and were left standing, cursing our own carelessness in 
not filling up our cartridge bags. A long, narrow slue, with splendid 
cover of toolies and rushes at one end, was where we had taken up 
our stand. The flight started with mallard, teal, shovellers, and 
pintails, and flocks both large and small came passing and repassing 
our hiding places, giving us some splendid shooting, and keeping 
the dogs busy retrieving the birds we were bringing down. Towards 
dusk the geese began to arrive; we could hear their honking long 
before they appeared in sight, and all, or nearly all, came within 
forty yards, flying right over our heads; but even at this range, 
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RETURNING FROM THE SHOOT—CROSSING THE NICOLA RIVER 
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with 12-bores and 4 and 5 shot, out of every ten birds you may hit 
scarcely more than one will be killed, or at any rate drop within 
half a mile of where he is shot at. This proved to be the case on 
the present occasion, and with the few remaining cartridges we had 
it was aggravating in the extreme to hear the pellets rattling on the 
breasts and wings of the huge Canadas which kept sweeping with 
steady flight over our heads. At last my supply of shells was 
exhausted, and I thought the fun was at an end. In an out-of-the- 
way pocket I came across a couple of snipe cartridges loaded with 
No. 8 shot. Not much use, I thought; but I rammed them into my 


AFTER A GOOD DAY’S SPORT 


gun, and scarcely had I done so when a flock of some twenty geese 
lit right in front of my brother. He saluted them with a right 
and left which sent them straight across to me. They were flying 
just a few yards above the water and coming straight for my face; 
it was pretty dark, but I singled out the leader, who by this time 
was within twenty yards of me; he dropped nicely to my first 
barrel, aud with my second I thought I had another, but although 
he staggered badly, as well he might, he managed to struggle off, 
to my greater regret as I had hit him, and it was too dark for me 
to mark him down. The one I got, however, was a monster, and 
it was a long time before my retriever managed to drag it to shore. 
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This was the end of a most exciting if somewhat disappointing 
flight-shoot. 

But to return to our first trip. With varying success, our bag 
at the end of five days had assumed fair proportions, and although 
far below what my friends had shot in previous years, we had 
nevertheless a most enjoyable time, and returned with some fifty- 
odd couples of duck, a few brace of ruffed grouse, and some twenty 
snipe. My camera was not idle, and I got some good photographs of a 
most beautiful country. One of our party put the smallness of our 
bag down to the want of reverence which was displayed while 


AT THE GRAVE OF THE INDIAN LOVERS 


passing a well-known Indian grave. The legend attached to it is a 
somewhat touching one. About a century ago the daughter of the 
Siwash chief, a very lovely girl, fell madly in love with a scion of a 
poorer tribe. Her father would not allow her to marry the brave of 
her own choice, but had compelled her to accept a more wealthy 
party. Rather than give her lover up, and be forced into so 
unwelcome an alliance, she clandestinely met her sweetheart at the 
rock which now stands as a monument to their undying devotion ; 
for it was there that they took their own lives, and were found dead 
by the irate and tyrannical old chief. The curious habit which 
still prevails of leaving peace-offerings on this stone attracts the 
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attention of the few white men who happen to know the legend. 
We got out of our rigs to pay our respects, but it certainly gave one 
something of a shock to see the quality of gifts which were lying 
about on the stone: matches, pieces of string, buttons, an old pipe, 
a few empty bottles, &c. Apparently these are left by the passing 
Indians in all good faith, and are duly collected by the present 
representative of the clan, who, it seems, is a buxom Siwash belle, 
known by the unromantic name of Jenny Tatley-Ann. 


JENNY TATLEY-ANN, A BUXOM SIWASH BELLE 


Se 


HOLY WATER 
BY J. NUGENT 


** How’ Lt I break in the mare is it?’ asked Mike Reilly, as we leant 
idly over the bridge, watching the trout rising in the river below. 
‘Oh, I’ll break her in, Major, never fear.” 

Mike had a bit of land, not far from me, but he was one of those 
Irish farmers who “ generally always” have a nag “that’s just the 
very thing to suit your honour,” and, being a capital judge, he con- 
trived to add materially to his income by a little mild horse-dealing. 
He had, in fact, just been showing me a bargain he had picked up at 
the Kilkenny Fair a day or two before, in the vain hope, no doubt, 
of persuading me to aid and abet him in sticking a friend. 

“You knew I was with a Native Cavalry Regiment once out in 
Injia, sir?’’ he asked after a pause, occupied in extinguishing the 
blackest of dudeens with almost as black a thumb. “I was head 
farrier in the rooth B.C., brought out by the Colonel special to tache 
a new kind of shoeing they wanted to introjuce, the ‘ Charlier’ they 
called it.” 

*“* Yes,”’ I answered, ‘‘I remember Colonel Flaherty telling me 
something about it in Cawnpore. He was always talking of Tirhut, 
and the indigo planters, and the pig-sticking, and the riding.” 

I stood my trout rod against the wall. There was no good try- 
ing to fish till the sun went down; I had, therefore, plenty of time 
for the yarn that I saw was brewing. 

Mike rested his elbows on the parapet, and spat reminiscently 
into the Nore. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ the ould place, the Cantonments, is done away 
with, they tell me, but it was on the Ganges in my time. The 
regiment was one of the ould sort, with a lot of Afghans in it, divil- 
may-care sort of chaps, but rael riders; and you know the kind of 
man the Colonel was. Commanding officers used to buy the horses 
for their own men them days, and Colonel Flaherty didn’t care a 
thraneen what he spent as long as he had his men well mounted, for 
he had lashins of money of his own anyway. So nothing would do 
him but he must get horses over from Sydney. Faix, it would have 
astonished you to see them fifty walers, with two men hanging out 
of the head of aitch, mesilf at the head of the procession, and ould 
Durga Singh, the Rissaldar Major, with his long grey beard, bring- 
ing up the rear. You'd have said it was a circus or a menagerie of 
wild bastes we had marching into the lines that day, not remounts 
for the regiment. 

***T’in greatly afeard we'll have trouble with these horses to- 
morrow, Reilly,’ sez the Colonel, when we had them all safely tied 
up under the trees along the bank—he used often to talk to me that 
way, on account of his having known me over here in Ireland. 
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‘It’s a pity the inspection’s so soon. General Brady is sure to be 
particular, too, for he wanted me to get my remounts from his 
depot. Mind and have the quietest of the animals saddled when 
he comes, and pick out the best of the men to ride.’ 

“Next day, when the General began the inspection, the first 
place he went to was the lines to see the new horses. 

“‘* They’re a fine upstanding lot of animals I won’t deny,’ sez 
he after looking them over. ‘ But are they trained?’ 

‘“**« They were sold to me as trained, sir,’ sez the Colonel, a bit 
oneasy in himself, and he began talking about some new shed they 
were building, but not a fut would the ould General budge till he’d 
seen what he wanted. 

** He was a Galway man, and the best judge of a horse in Asia, 
and was in charge of a Government depot up country where they 
trained remounts for the Cavalry. 

‘“**T’d like to see some of them trotted out first,’ said he, ‘ half 
a dozen or so.’ 

‘So the men we had tould off came forward, and the rest of 
the troopers stud round to see the fun. But no sooner did the 
horses feel the weight on their backs, than, before you could light 
your pipe, there was the whole squad lepping and bobbing up and 
down like jack-in-the-boxes, till every mother’s son of the men was 
on the broad of his back on the bank. It was like a field of battle 
with the corpses strewed about. 

“«* Bedad, it’s funny evolutions they teach them in Australia,’ 
sez General Brady, grinning. ‘ Maybe it’s dancing dervishes they 
think we are out there. Isn’t there anyone else anxious to gine 
promotion? ’Ave a ride, gentlemen. ’Ave a ride, as you hear the 
little blackguard boys crying at Alexandria.’ But no one else 
seemed inclined to face the music. 

‘“«* Here,’ sez General Brady then, ‘let some of my boys 
haveatry. Perhaps they’ll be better up to these foreign tricks.’ 

** But sorra a better fist could his Rough Riders make of it than 
our own chaps. Wan of them got a toss into the river, and another 
broke his collar bone, and the wan that stuck on longest was 
pitched off at last into a bush, with his heels kicking in the air, 
and about thirty feet of white muslin puggree floating out behind 
him, like the tail of a comet. 

«Faith, Flaherty,’ sez the General, ‘I'd send that baste to 
the gunners, if I was you. It’s a piece of artillery he is—horse 
artillery, begad.’ And of course every one laughed, 

** Well, the Colonel was going about mad, not knowing rightly 
what to do next, trying to stutter out something about the horses 
being fresh off the ship, and they weren’t accustomed to natives, 
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and all that, and that he’d send some of them to the planters for 
a spell, when who should ride up but Mr. Forrest. You know that 
an indigo planter is a born horseman, sir, you having been in 
those parts yourself, and there wasn’t a planter in Tirhut, or any- 
where else for that matter, that cud hould a candle to Mr. Forrest. 
His factory was just a big training stable, with a racecourse and a 
steeplechase course and a polo ground all complate, and about 
sixty stalls and loose boxes, all full up, and the first thing he’d do of 
a morning was to take two or three of the ’chasers round the leps, 
just by way of getting his wind, as you might say, before starting on 
his rounds, fifteen or twenty miles of a ride maybe every day. You 
ought to have seen him, Major! Such a purty seat! and hands like 
a lady’s. 

*** Why, there you are,’ sez General Brady, ‘ there’s Forrest for 
you, a Carlow man like yourself, too, and the best jockey in Injia, bar 
none. If that won't do for you, you may as well say your prayers.’ 

‘** Very good, sir,’ sez the Colonel, ‘ we'll leave it at that. I'll 
get Forrest up, and if he can’t manage, I’ll be content to give in.’ 

‘* Well, begor, such a circus as we had then you never saw in 
all your born days. The horse we brought Mr. Forrest went on for 
all the world like one of them trained mules in a show. First, down 
’ud go his head, then he’d be standing up straight on his tail, and 
Mr. Forrest sitting like wax all the time, with his two fists jammed up 
agin his two hips, and the lot of us standing round looking on at the 
divarsion, when, all of a suddent, what does the blackguard baste do 
but make wan dart for a tree, and begin waltzing about under the 
branches. Then he threw one murtherin’ big buck that landed 
saddle and all on the ground, and begins looking round, as much as 
to say, ‘ Would any other gentleman like to try a fall ?’ 

*** Oh murder, he’s killed!’ says the General, running over to 
where Mr. Forrest fell, but when he found it was only kilt he was, 
with nothing the matter only a bloody nose and a tear in his 
breeches, bedad you might have heard the roar he let out of himself 
across the Ganges. It’s in dread he’d break a blood-vessel that I 
was that day. 

“That put an end to the show, and all the troopers went off 
sniggering and talking among themselves, only Durga Singh and 
meself and an officer or two that stayed chatting to the General. 

‘“Of course Colonel Flaherty was mighty sick, for he wasn’t a 
man to be bate, and the General was chuckling and chaffing him. 
‘You’d better have taken those country-breds I wanted you to, 
Flaherty,’ sez he. ‘I’m sorry you’ve wasted so much money on | 
these foreign horses, but you know I was agin the experiment from 
the first.’ 
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‘**QOh, it isn’t the money I mind,’ said the Colonel, ‘I’d give a 
thousand rupees this minute to have these horses in the ranks. Isn’t 
there anything we could do, don’t you think ?’ 

““*Pon my word, I don’t know,’ sez the General, very slow, 
watching a man praying in the river up to his middle, splashing the 
water over himself. ‘ Unless,’ sez he, turning round with a grin, 
‘unless you try the Ganges. Maybe that ’ud exorcise the devilment 
out of them, as it’s washing the sin off that fat old carcase up there. 
There’s a power of holy water between here and Patna beyond. Ask 
Durga Singh there.’ For every one knew the old Rissaldar, and 
that it wasn’t much he cared what fun was poked at the Ganges, 
or anything else. 

‘Durga Singh laughed, then he pushed past me and stood up 
at attention before the Colonel. 

“Tf your honour will make over the horses to me,’ sez he, 
saluting very grand—he was own brother to a Raja, and a fine figure 
of a man he made, with his flowing beard and his coat all plastered 
with medals—‘ I will see what can be done.’ 

“Well, you’ never saw anyone so struck of a heap as the 
Colonel in all your life. 

«Ts it to shoot them you want, or what, Rissaldar Sahib?’ 
he asked. 

***No, but to thrain them, Colonel Sahib,’ answered the ould 
man as bold as brass. 

“Oh, begad, you may decimate every man jack of them if you 
like,’ sez Colonel Flaherty, for his temper was riz with the bother 
he’d had, and with that the Rissaldar thanked him kindly, and the 
General and officers walked off, giggling at his consate, perhaps. 

“**Musha, then, Durga Singh, what do you want with them 
walers ?’ sez I, as soon as they were gone, ‘and none of the Sahibs 
able to make hand or fist of them ?’ 

“Durga Singh and myself were great cronies, for there was no 
better company in Injla. I could talk the bat pretty well those 
times” (Hindustani “‘as she is spoke” by T. Atkins) ‘‘ and he liked 
a joke, for all he was a Hindoo. Ay, and he could’get drunk like a 
Christian too, as long as there wasn’t anybody looking on. 

** There was a kind of a wink in the cunning ould eye of him, 
as he looked at me. 

*** You'll see, Mike,’ sez he, in his own lingo’ (Mike he used to 
call me always). ‘Only help, and we’ll get that thousand rupees out 
of the Colonel Sahib Bahadur. What do you say?’ 

‘“*Of course I saw he had some deep-laid scheme at the back of 
his grizzled ould head, and a better there wasn’t in the army. 

“«* Done with you, begorra,’ sez I, and we shuk hands on it. 
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“‘The General passed through the Cantonment again, on his 
way back from Dinapur; and when he strolled out of the mess, after 
breakfast, what was the first thing he saw but one of the walers 
walking up and down furninst him, with nothing on his back only a 
bit of a slip of a gossoon, flicking off flys with a fly flapper. 

““* Mother of Moses!’ says he, opening his eyes as big as 
saucers, ‘ you don’t mane to tell me that’s the horse that half killed 
Forrest? Why, he was worse than a Ghazi a fortnight ago.’ 

“**« That’s the horse, sir,’ sez Colonel Flaherty coolly, blowing 
a ring of smoke out of his cigar. ‘The Rough Riders are so busy 
with those new country-breds that we have to lave the walers to 
the youngsters.’ 


“ «It’s joking you are, Flaherty,’ sez the General, turning on 
him with a quare jook on his face. ‘I chose them country-breds for 
you meself at the depot. But in the name of heaven, what miracle 
have you performed on this horse to make him like an old cow?’ 

‘** The Colonel looked round to where the two of us were stand- 
ing, and nodded to Durga Singh to come up. So up he stepped and 
saluted. 

“It’s the holy water, General Sahib,’ sez he. 

“General Brady stared. ‘The holy water!’ sez he, ‘what the 
mischief does the man mane, at all, at all?’ 

“* Will your honour be plazed to come this way,’ sez the 
Rissaldar, making a grand sweep of his arm like a dancing master, 
mighty polite, leading the way to the bank. ‘There’s all we do, 
your excellency,’ sez he, pointing. 

“There were ten or twelve of the walers standing up to the 
girths in the river, and every time one of them ’ud put down his 
head he’d get his nose filled with water, and if he did manage a buck 
jump now and then sorra a much harm it did, and the boy on his 
back in full bathing costume already, with nothing on him only a 
sthrip of cloth round his waist. 

‘Well, when General Brady saw that, he opened his mouth as 
well as his eyes, and stood looking, muttering to himself and 
nodding his head up and down. ‘Well, by the Piper, but it’s a 
great notion altogither,’ sez he at last. Then he turned to Durga 
Singh, and says he in Hindustani: ‘ What put this plan in your head 
at all, Rissaldar Major?’ 

“Durga Singh drew himself up as if he was on porate, and 
salaamed very stiff, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tt was your excellency’s order,’ sez he, ‘to try the river. 
Your servant only obeyed orders.’ 

*‘ Bedad, at that the General burst out laughing ; you never saw 
a man more amused. ‘ Faith, it’s the cleverest thing I ever sawin my 
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life,’ sez he. ‘Rissaldar Sahib, you’ve taught us all a lesson. I 
didn’t think there was anything worth knowing about a horse that 
an Irishman didn’t know, but we’re childer and ignoramuses to you.’ 
And with that he shuk hands with him before us all, mighty plazed. 
For you see, sir, he liked the way he’d got the credit for the ould 
Rissaldar’s schame, when that wasn’t a bit what he meant himself, 
of course, when he spoke about the Ganges. 

‘And Colonel Flaherty got the thanks of Government for his 
experiment, save the mark, and he got another lot of walers over 
next year, and ould Durga Singh halved that thousand rupees fair and 
square with me, too, so he did, like the gentleman he always was.” 

* * * * * 

Father Tom was jogging towards us, obviously on a sick 
call. After a word or two he was riding on, when he pulled up 
again. 

‘**You might keep an eye open fora quiet horse, Reilly,” he said. 
‘*This poor old creature of mine is on his last legs, as you can see. 
Mind, he must be very quiet.” 

Mike’s face lit up with sudden inspiration. 

**T declare I was thinking of your reverence when I bought that 
mare o’ Saturday. Ask the Major here, if she’s not the very thing. 
He’s just been——” 

Luckily before I had my disclaimer ready the priest rode on. 
I am afraid I thanked heaven that sick call was so urgent. 

“‘ Well,” I cried, as the broad back disappeared over the hump 
of the old Cromwellian bridge, ‘after that you might just as well 
turn Orangeman at once. Fancy Father Tom on that kicking 
squealing beast!” and a lurid picture rose before me of an obese 
parish priest dancing an involuntary equestrian can-can amid a circle 
of his amazed and terrified parishioners. ‘‘ You'll be excommuni- 
cated, Mike Reilly, sure as fate. That will be the end of you, and 
serve you right.” 

Asmile puckered Mike’s wrinkled cheek and danced in his merry 
grey eyes. 

‘“‘ Bekase of the mare, is it? The divil a bit, Major. Sure 
Father Tom won’t know it isn’t in his own arm-chair he isn’t sitting, 
with Biddy bringing in the punch. Look at that !” 

He pointed with the stem of his pipe to the river, smooth and 
limpid in the sunset, till it sparkled on the shallows below in ripples 
of goldtn laughter. 

“Well?” 

‘Well, sir, sure I’ll try the Nore on her. You’re Irish yourself, 
God be praised. You wouldn’t say there wasn’t as good wather in 
the Nore as ever there was in the Ganges! ” 
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THE SOUTH DORSET HUNT 
BY PURBECK PILGRIM 
(With Photographs by Mr. Frederick Fitzgerald) 


HAVE you ever, my reader, hunted in that country immortalised by 
the pen of Hardy, the country of moorland and heath, of pasture 
and plough, of hill and woodland? If you have never been there in 
body, at any rate “‘ Tess of the D’Urbevilles”’ has dragged you there 
in spirit, over the same country that many an honest straight-necked 
fox has led the pied beauties of the South Dorset Hunt. One of 
the wildest countries in our civilised England, one of the most varied 
a man can ever ride over, and one of the most beautiful the eye of 
the artist can rest on, it satisfies so many of the different feelings of 
our nature that we wonder how so few seem to have found out this 
spot, unspoilt as yet by crush and fashion. Hardly what one would 
call a flying country, but still there is enough “ lepping ’’ and to spare 
sometimes, and it needs a horse that knows his business and can 
jump all sorts and conditions of fences if a man wants to see the 
end of anything like a fast run. The one thing that I think con- 
duces to the very sporting nature of the country is the sparse 
population, particularly in the heath districts ; you may go for miles 
and miles and hardly find a house at all, and then but a thatch- 
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covered romantic little cottage. Anyone who travels down to Wey- 
mouth by the London and South-Western Railway, or to Blandford 
by the Somerset and Dorset, will see this for themselves, and the 
whole of the country bounded by these railways is dependent on 
them, making some of the places eight, nine, or ten miles from a 
railway station. How can a country like this help being a sporting 
one ? 

To describe it is not hard—one end a banked vale country sur- 
rounded by high heart-breaking hills, but that vale a joy to run over 
if you are mounted right and scent is not too breasthigh; the centre 
a light country of plough and pasture, rather perhaps too full of« 
coverts and far too full of ‘‘ shooting tenants’, the other end heath, 


THE PRESENT MASTER, MR. J. ASHTON RADCLIFFE 


moorland, and bog—ah! what a country for the green man and 
stranger! Many an empty saddle have I seen, the fruit of careless 
riding where bunny rules supreme, where sweet green grass means 
swampy ground ; but if you love hunting for hunting’s sake, ride to 
hunt, not hunt to ride, here is your opportunity, for you will see the 
real wild fox, full of his best cunning, hunted in the most persevering 
and persistent manner. 

There is one point about the South Dorset that makes it unlike 
any other hunt in the United Kingdom: it is almost entirely a yeo- 
men farmers’ hunt. Go out any day you choose, look at the muster 
—a few ladies, a few top-hats and black coats, two or three in pink, 
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and then the rest of the field hard-looking men with keen eyes and 
workmanlike get-ups mounted on wiry business-like horses ; you see 
at once what they are, the sinews of England, the best fellows you 
ever met, hospitable, generous, hard riders, straight in word and 
deed—the yeomen of England. What happy days we have had 
together, what chats at covert-side or on the long hack home! How 
often have we just pulled in for the stirrup cup! Long may you thrive 
and continue loyal supporters as you are of England’s noblest sport! 

When I first knew the South Dorset more than twenty-five 
years ago (alas, how old these reminiscences prove us!) the Master 
was old Squire Radclyffe, and the hounds were kennelled at Hyde. 
Very little do I remember of the old Squire, as he was called, save 


THE KENNEL HUNTSMAN AND MR. FITZGERALD, WHO FOLLOWS ON FOOT 


that he had been a magnificent horseman, and even in his old age 
his seat betrayed this. I suppose by modern standards the hounds 
would not have been judged quite show form; but I recollect in 
Fred Radclyffe’s mastership, the son of the former Master, these 
same hounds proved themselves demons to hunt, and many a hard 
long hunting run they gave us. Since those days they have passed 
through the hands of several Masters, and now Mr. Ashton Radcliffe 
(of the same name, though spelt in a different way from the former 
family of Masters) both masters and hunts them, a keen man, a 
sportsman to the backbone; for who but the very best would have 
kept the hounds and stuck to his post as he has through fair and 
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foul, and in past years more foul than fair, with a steady decrease 
both in the subscribers’ list and in the list of foxes to be found 
in an over-let and over-shot and over-keepered country? Thank 
goodness that is a thing of the past, and last season proved to be 
the best for years, as nearly everywhere the hounds have been foxes 
have been fairly plentiful. The kennels situated near Bere Regis 
at the present moment contain some twenty-five couples of hounds, 
which are under the care of Maiden, as kennel huntsman. Go 
where you may you will not find a handsomer or smarter lot of 
hounds in the provinces; the Master has given his whole mind 


MR. ATHERTON PARK, AMATEUR WHIP 


to produce a level, musical, fast pack, and he has done it. Bya 
judicious combination of the best blood in the country, chiefly 
drawing on the Belvoir, Grafton, and York and Ainsty, he has 
struck a type of hound admirably suited to the country. The 
hunt horses are mostly useful weight-carriers suitable to the 
country, and not only can jump, but gallop too, the roan in one of 
our pictures, a favourite horse of the Master’s, having gone fast 
enough for a steeplechase. The terriers, often wanted in our wide 
and uninhabited country, are hard as nails and true as steel, and 
many a rough ride have they had across the heath slung across one 
of the second horseman’s shoulders in a bag. 
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I might give you a whole string of runs, but perhaps if I 
instance two, one from Melcombe in the vale and one on the 
heath, the reader’s patience will have been taxed enough. Meeting 
at that most beautiful and interesting old house, Binghams Mel- 
combe, the home of Mr. Bosworth Smith, on rather a rough wet 
morning, the Master drew off to Melcombe Park. After a nice little 
forty-minutes’ spin and one of the prettiest kills in the open that it 
has been my luck to witness, we found a fox in a little covert some 
way below Melcombe—a fine red dog fox with a straight neck and a 
good heart. When we heard the ringing view-hallo on the further side 


of the wood, there were only a few of the field left out ; but all who were 


THE MASTER ON THE FAMOUS ROAN HORSE 


there were keen sportsmen and men who could ride over a country ; 
so, cramming our hats down, away we went, and as hounds raced 
past Melcombe Park, we saw that the fox would have to keep going 
or the keen “ ladies’ of the South Dorset would roll him over. 
Pushed like this the fox did not dwell in the large wood, but 
brushing through a corner of Melcombe turned his course across the 
vale. The very first fence after this was just enough to steady us, a 
large double ditch on both sides, a rough hedge on the top, and 
apparently only one spot where it was possible; however, with a 
rush and scramble all got over—one down, but somebody unsel- 
fishly stopped his horse—the little field were shoving along neck and 
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neck. Safely “‘ negotiating’ the next few obstacles, we had time to 
watch the pack working their way from field to field, full cry with 
never a waver. The fox seemed to have chosen a useful line to try 
what our horses could do, as the going was very deep, the fences 
large, and before crossing the road below Bulbarrow I saw the first 
whip and two of our hard-riding yeomen successively go topsy-turvy 
over one corner; so turning my horse at some rails in the other 
corner, with a good foot of clay on the take-off side, I found myself 
with my poor ‘ quad’s” hind leg fast in the top rails. However, 
willing hands were close, and down came the rails—no damage, and 
full cry up Bulbarrow; three of us leading our horses up the hill, 


GONE TO GROUND 


and so blown at the top that we had to put our saddles below us on 
the side of the hill, and literally fall on—forty-five minutes as hard 
as we could go—close to a beaten fox, and, alas! scent seeming now 
to be failing, and those huge coverts at Milton Abbey within half a 
mile. Just outside we had a check, and so done was our fox that, 
while casting round, I jumped clean over the fugitive lying in a ditch 
on the side of the road; even then he managed to struggle into 
Milton, and although Mr. Radcliffe worked hard to kill him, the very 
stars in their courses seemed to fight against the Master, and several 
other foxes being afoot, ours was left to give us another day. 

A season back, the very last day but one would have given 
anyone a typical idea of hunting on the heath, Meeting at South. 
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over, after a couple of fast scurries in the early part of the day, we 
found a fox close to Hyde—the home of those keen sportsmen the 
Radclyffes. He was a huge dark-coloured dog fox, and went 
straight away from his little covert on to the heath. Hounds came 
racing to the ‘ Hallo,” and went away across the heath like wild- 
fire. I passed one man from another county, and heard him 
muttering that he did not mind riding over a country, but galloping 
over the heath was a “bit thick’’; and so it is, even if you are riding 
a horse that knows it, if hounds go as they went that day. I sawa 
riderless horse tearing along, and just steadying to see him 
caught, heard that our Master’s second horseman was a bit knocked 
out of time, his horse having fallen and rolled over him; but five 
minutes after saw him going as hard as ever again. When we got a 
breather, after twenty minutes like this, we found our fox gone to 
ground, and looking round saw that two others of our riders had 
been rolling on the heath, judging by broken hats and scratched 
faces. Still, a heath run has its charms, and if only you have the 
right horse and dare ride him with a loose rein, nineteen times out 
of twenty you come through “‘right side up.” Of course, now and 
again an unseen bog claims a victim, or an overgrown rut or rabbit- 
hole puts you down; but it is marvellous how seldom it does happen. 
To anyone who loves wild sport I always say, “‘ Come down to South 
Dorset and you will find a happy hunting-ground.” 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


FEATHERED FowL oF NEW ENGLAND. By Walter H. Rich. 
With eighty-seven illustrations. London: George G. Harrap. 
1908. (I5s.) 

There are doubtless many English sportsmen who will be glad 
to learn from a competent source the nature of the game birds found 
on the prolific upper eastern coast of the United States. Mr. Rich 
combines in himself the attributes of sportsman and artist, together 
with a happy facility for description. He writes easily and plea- 
santly with appreciative and intimate knowledge of his subject, so 
that altogether such a book could scarcely have been in any respect 
better done. So far from there being any glorification of big bags, 
one of the author’s chief concerns is apparently to plead for modera- 
tion in sport, to induce readers to kill nothing they do not really 
want, to remember that the present generation is realising the 
results of the selfishness of the past, well summed up in the mean 
and contemptible argument, ‘“‘ The game will last my time, anyhow.” 
In many countries there are wise restrictions, but often they cannot 
be enforced, much must necessarily be left to the good feeling ot 
individual sportsmen, and Mr. Rich pleads with them not to shoot 
after a fair bag has been made, even if within their legal rights. 

The American nomenclature of game birds is curious, as we 
have before remarked. For instance, the ‘‘ spruce,’ “‘ Canada,”’ or 
“black” grouse is also called the “Swamp partridge,” and “‘in its 
shape is nearer to the quails and .the ptarmigans.”’ The picture 
shows feathered legs, which do not fit in with the partridge or quail 
idea, and the black tail, each feather terminated by a spot of deep 
orange-yellow, seems specially characteristic of this particular bird, 
whatever it may be called. The titles include ‘‘ fool hen,” and for 
this there appears to be warrant, for the creature has no conception 
of how to take care of itself. A quaint scene is described. On the 
bough of a tree, about ten feet from the ground, a cock spruce grouse 
was scolding and strutting, while below was a group of squealing 
boys with what is spoken of as a ‘‘ Fourth of July cannon,” the 
firearm with which American youths celebrate Independence Day. 
The lads kept loading and firing at the bird, who after each dis- 
charge ‘‘merely gave his tail a flirt and continued to strut.” A 
volley of stones would probably have accomplished his end, but the 
boys ‘‘ were sportsmen reared in a sportsmen’s country, and they 
were going to shoot him or lose him like gentlemen.” Strange to 
say, a lucky aim tumbled him over minus half his head. We should 
have thought that a bird ten feet up would have been safe from a 
toy cannon. 

The “‘ ruffed grouse”’ is likewise called the “ birch partridge,” 
or sometimes the partridge only. With his elongated tail he rather 
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resembles a pheasant. These birds have what so far as we are 
aware is a peculiarity of their own. During snowstorms they will 
sometimes take refuge from the cutting blasts, or for a night’s shelter 
from the cold, by plunging from the wing into the heaped-up drifts, 
and “it is said that they are at times closed in by an icy sleet 
following upon the snow, and making a crust through which they 
cannot break.” In such cases they may furnish a meal for some 
prowling fox with famine-sharpened nose. The courage of the hens 
in defence of their young is extraordinary. Mr. Rich describes how 
when out in the woods his bull terrier nearly stepped on a brood of 
little cheepers. ‘‘ The dog being in advance, Mother Partridge made 
a furious dash at him, and when the astonished animal refused to 
be frightened, she made still another desperate charge right into his 
face, when he at once struck her down and stood with this new 
species of hen under his feet, making as though he would finish 
her at once; but, being an obedient fellow, and perhaps with the 
remembrance of former whippings for chicken killing, he reluctantly 
let her go with no more damage than a few ruffled feathers. She 
lost no time in getting away when set free, for her point was won, 
and not a chick was in sight.”’ 

The American woodcock is rather smaller and of much deeper 
coloration than his European relative, Mr. Rich claiming for him 
that he is “much smaller and more resourceful than the Old World 
product,” a statement which we confess we do not quite comprehend ? 
Our cock certainly seem to be resourceful enough, except some- 
times when they arrive exhausted after their flight across the 
seas. That cock ever perch on trees is an assertion which we 
will not contradict, because the author states it as a fact that has 
twice come under his own observation, and of course the American 
birds may differ from ours; but it is certainly the first time we have 
heard of such a proceeding. In New England there seem to be 
two great flights of woodcock, the first between the roth and 20th 
of October, the second ‘‘ about the time the first cold storm of the 
fall strikes.”’ The latest date on which the author shot a cock was 
the 25th of November, but he missed one, with both barrels—the 
feat has been accomplished elsewhere—on the 30th. English and 
American snipe are like each other, with differences. ‘‘ The 
European species, poor fellow,’ Mr. Rich says, ‘‘ has only from 
twelve to fourteen feathers in his rudder, and the barrings on the 
flanks and axillars are much fainter than is produced under a 
republican form of government. Our own fortunate fellow-citizen 
is the possessor of from sixteen to eighteen tail feathers and heavy 
flank barrings.” Thus do republican birds triumph over those of 
an effete monarchy. They “‘drum” as do our own. Some of the 
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ducks are facsimiles ot ours, others diverge, and of course we have 
no canvas-back. It is only at certain times, after feeding on the 
wild celery, that this duck is so highly esteemed; at other periods 
he is said to be less palatable than several other varieties. 

The excellent illustrations add greatly to the value of the book. 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By George D. Abraham. _Illus- 
trated. London: Methuen & Co. 1908. (15s.) 


At various times we have illustrated articles with photographs 
taken by Messrs Abraham, whose work has rarely been equalled, and 
the majority of the numerous pictures in this volume, written by 
one of the firm, are fine specimens of what they can do. Some of 
them, which show the ascents of what look like utterly impossible 
places, will make the bold man long to climb—and induce the timid 
man to vow that nothing shall ever persuade him to leave the level. 

It is by no means everybody who would care to be in the posi- 
tion of the leader in the Aiguille du Moine. The bare rock is not 
indeed perpendicular, but it is at the acutest of angles with it, 
though the adventurous need not go abroad to find opportunities 
of breaking his neck—the Eagle’s Nest at Wastdale Head, as may 
be judged by the picture of a man getting there, seems an excel- 
lent place to gratify all ambition in this direction. Or there is 
Crowberry Ridge. How the climber here shown got where he is, 
and how he can ever get either up or down, will sorely puzzle all 
who are not mountaineers; and the marvel is that such photo- 
graphs should have been taken, for the photographer must of 
course have been near at hand, his camera with him. 

The ‘“‘ Complete” Mountaineer is a sweeping title, but it is toa 
great extent warranted, at least so far as the better-known European 
mountains are concerned, and the book is one which may be recom- 
mended to all who seek instruction, for it goes into important details 
which writers on the subject often omit or treat casually. The 
chapter on ‘‘ Equipment and Hints to Beginners” may, if carefully 
studied, not only lead to the avoidance of much worry, danger, 
trouble, and inconvenience, but may possibly save life. It is well to 
know, for instance, that there is only one rope to recommend, “the 
famous Alpine Club rope with the red worsted thread running 
through its length.” As it happens it is mentioned in the “ Strange 
Story of Sport”? in the present number. The sole maker is 
Mr. Arthur Beale (late John Buckingham), 193, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Ice-axes, it is rather surprising to be told, are not obtainable in 
England, that is to say beginners are advised to ‘‘ go to Switzerland 


and the neighbouring Alpine regions for the best and only service- 
able ice-axes.”’ 
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The book consists of nearly 500 closely-printed pages, and it 
would require much more than our available space to examine it 
thoroughly. It need not be said that the perils connected with 
mountaineering are considerable and at times unavoidable, but these 
times are rare. The delights of climbing, once experienced, will 
increase their attraction till devotees can climb no more, and the 
multitudes of men who have made expeditions year after year and 
never met with the slightest mishap, proves that the pastime is 
not so terrifying as it seems to nervous people. The ‘“ Rules for 
Mountaineering ” here given, to the number of twenty-one, contain 
the gist of the matter tersely expressed. Humorous as well as 
tragic incidents occur. One story is of a couple of tourists on the 
Gorner Glacier above Zermatt. Each thought the other had been 
killed, or at any rate was somewhere in distress; both hastened to 
the town to organise a search party, and there they met each other. 
Of late years the climbing of the best-known summits has become 
too common to confer distinction, and it is noted that on one day in 
August last year no fewer than forty-four people were on the summit 
of the Matterhorn at the same time. The weather was, of course, 
favourable ; when it is bad few men are rash enough to essay the 
ascent. But the most unlikely persons do climb nowadays with 
different sorts of assistance. In speaking of Mont Blanc the author 
says, ‘‘It was amusing to watch how a family of Germans managed 
the steep part. Such scenes are common on the popular routes. 
The mother, of the usual Teutonic proportions, rode on a mule with 
her youngest son in her arms, whilst her robust better half hung 
on with both hands to the tail of the long-suffering beast, and with 
his coat-tails assisted two perspiring and unfeeling daughters.” 


My ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907. By Frederic Harrison. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1908. 


This book by the leader of the Positivist school—a school 
whose small attendance has decreased of late years till one has to 
search far to find a scholar—is a reprint of articles which have 
appeared in the Times, the Cornhill Magazine, and Westminster 
Review, and of half a dozen letters written last October from 
Lake Leman to his daughter. Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Harrison’s political opinions, the charm of his literary style is 
universally recognised; he is ever a keen enthusiast about his 
“beloved Alps,” and his little book will be read with particular 
pleasure by many who know and care little for the scenes which so 
greatly delight the author. He is rather shocked at what it may 
be suspected he would like to call the vulgarisation of the moun- 
tain, and confesses that it gives him a pang to find mondaines from 
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Paris and millionaires from Chicago hauled up to an Alp by 
funiculars and rack-and-pinion rails. This is the advance of 
civilisation—of sorts. ‘‘ Parisian menus and American hotels on 
mountain-tops are absurd,’ he protests; but though he speaks of 
having once ‘“‘ passed twenty hours with no other food but bowls 
of stiff cream, and once with nothing but a tin of honey and 
butter mixed,” he does not profess to regret that extraordinarily 
bilious diet. 

‘With all his affection for Switzerland Mr. Harrison has a poor 
opinion of its inhabitants. ‘‘ There is neither beauty, grace, nor 
charm about the Swiss as a race,’ he declares, ‘‘nor any con- 
sciousness that there is a defect. It remains an obscure problem 
in anthropology why a people dwelling in the most beautiful land 
in Europe have so little of the beautiful, so low a standard of 
beauty. . . . I admire—I love—the Swiss. But why—oh! why !— 
are their belongings so dull, their looks so uninteresting, their 
figures—well! so prehistoric ? ”’ 

Mr. Harrison has had his sidvinenitin: due, he admits to his 
incorrigible habit of wandering about by himself. More than once, 
indeed, he has been in danger of his life. The conclusion at which 
he has arrived after more than half a century of experience, however, 
is that mountain walking is “the noblest, the happiest, and the 


most popular of all our national pursuits.’ The republication is 
intended to express the view. Whether Mr. Harrison is correct as 
to the “‘ most popular ”’ is far from certain, if only for the reason that 
the mountains are not within everybody’s reach—are within reach, 
it may be said, of limited numbers; but so he asserts. 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. By W. L. Calderwood, F.R.S.E., 
Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. London: E. 
Arnold. 1907. 


The salmon is a fish which men are never tired of discussing, 
and usually differing about; for, closely and carefully as it has been 
studied by those who have devoted themselves to the task, authori- 
ties come to opposite conclusions on various points which arise. 
There are those who still maintain that the fish feed in fresh water, 
and desire to be told, if not, why they take the fly, for what purpose 
but to eat it, which sounds a plausible argument. Investigation, 
nevertheless, shows that ‘‘the stomach of the salmon when taken 
in fresh water is invariably, or all but invariably, empty.” Out of 
2,000 salmon examined in the lower Rhine, remains of food were 
only found in seven; out of 2,162 examined at Basle, 500 miles up 
the river, food was only discoverable in two male kelts. There are 
exceptions to a general rule, and the number of exceptions varies 
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to an altogether remarkable extent. Of 128 Berwick fish g per cent. 
contained food. A good deal depends upon the time of year; 
thus in April 1894 no fewer than 53 in 133 contained food, in 
July only 5 in 283. 

The rapidity with which salmon grow is very extraordinary. This 
has for many years past been constantly tested by taking fish, mark- 
ing them, and putting them back into the water. The late Duke of 
Atholl had a very clumsy method of operation. A copper label was 
fixed with a wire round the salmon’s tail, and, of course, severely 
lacerated the creature as its body swelled in size. This crude idea 
was soon improved upon. A small silver plite is now fastened by 
wire to the base of the dorsal fin, so that the surface of the plate 
bearing the number rests upon one side of the fin, and the points of 
the wire, twisted together and bent flat, are on the other side. Tables 
are given showing the weight of kelts, and the increase of weight 
after long and short intervals during which the fish go to sea and 
return to their native river; and that the salmon dothus return after 
expeditions of who can say how far, is one of the strange circum- 
stances in the creature’s life. One was found to have increased 10} lb. 
in thirteen months, another only 51lb. In two months another in- 
creased 3lb. The author notes a kelt of 11 lb. that in seven months 
had become a summer fish of 17 lb., and a Tay kelt of 12} lb. doubled 
its weight in six months. 


Wuo’s Wuo. London: A. & C. Black. 1908. 

A happier idea than the compilation of ‘‘ Who's Who” has 
rarely been conceived by a publisher. The new volume of the work, 
which to numberless persons is absolutely indispensable, extends 
to 2,040 pages. It saves one the trouble of consulting directories, 
peerages, and all sorts of other guides, the information derivable 
from these being very conveniently concentrated. That some 
important personages are briefly treated while a few unimportant 
ones occupy a good deal of space is practically unavoidable. On 
the whole the book could hardly be better done. 


Wuo's WuHo YEAR Book. (Same Publishers.) 


Here the information contained in the parent volume is still 
further concentrated and summarised, with all sorts of useful bits of 
information added. 


THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR Book. (Same Publishers.) 


Everyone concerned in the professions of literature, journalism, 
painting, drawing, publishing, photography, and kindred callings has 
additional cause to be grateful to Messrs. Black for this comprehensive 
little manual. 
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Owners of motors who want to dispose of them are often per- 
plexed how best to set about it. The Porchester Motor Co., Pickering 
Place, Bayswater, are seeking to purchase second-hand cars for 
ready money, and will be glad to hear from anyone who is anxious 
to sell. 

* * * * * 

Anyone, on the other hand, wishing to buy just now has a 
particularly good opportunity, as Mr. Norman Crossland, of 
54, Deansgate, Manchester, having lately purchased the greater part 
of a dealer’s stock, is in a position to offer genuine bargains of 
various favourite descriptions. He likewise has always. on hand all 
sorts of cheap and serviceable ‘‘ sundries.” 


* * * * * 


As regards hoods, most motorists are aware how speedily the 
ordinary hood fades and rots. In view of this, the Kamac Manu- 
facturing Co., Cross Lane Mills, Bradford, set themselves to devise 
a special cloth, which they submitted to the severest tests for two 
years and a half before putting it on the market. It has been 
found to answer every requirement, and is being widely adopted. 
The firm guarantee it against fading or perishing for two years. 


* * * * * 


William Dell, professional to the Newland Golf Club, has 
invented a number of little golf conveniences, among which his 
‘*Ever Clean” process is prominent. Clubs that have been thus 
treated give their owners no trouble in cleaning if, as is so fre- 
quently the case, they have to hurry away after a game. 


Amateur actors in search of “ get-ups,’’ scenery, gas or electric 
fittings, not to mention limelight, are advised that all these and 
other requisites can be procured from Mr. F. H. Dodson, stage-fitter, 
Rugby, who will personally supervise if desired to do so. 


* * * * * 


People who are inclined to speculate should send for a pamphlet 
issued by the Central Stock Exchange, Limited, 66, Cannon Street, 
E.C. This brochure fully explains the company’s “‘ motives and 
methods,” and if these appeal to the reader he will know precisely 
what to do. 

* * * * * 

We are asked to say that funds are urgently needed by the 
Crusade of Rescue, the Rev. E. Bans, Administrator, 337, Harrow 
Road, W., in whose homes nearly 1,000 children—boys, girls, and 
infants—are now being maintained. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, Will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the March competition will be announced in 
the May issue. 


THE JANUARY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the January competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town; 
Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge ; Miss Archer Houblon, Upper Berkeley 
Street, W.; Lieut.-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestone House, 
Kilkenny; Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W.; Mr. A. M. 
L. Hughes, Balham; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mrs. Carne- 
Williams, North Petherton, Bridgwater; Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham 
Bank, Tonbridge; and Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, 
Paignton, South Devon. 
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POLO AND HUNT CLUB GYMKHANA AT CAPE TOWN—CHAIN RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


ON THE ICE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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FRENCH GENTLEMEN RIDERS, MILITARY STEEPLECHASES, DIEPPE i 


Photograph by Miss Archer Houblon, Upper Berkeley Street, W. : 


DRY-FLY FISHING ON THE NORE 


Photograph by Lieut.-Colonel Crawford McFall, Brownestown House, Kilkenny 
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LADIES’ SPORTS AT HURLINGHAM—AN EXTRAORDINARY POSITION 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


OTTER-HUNTING—TYPICAL KENT WATER 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abvrey, Tonbridge 
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MUNDAS FISHING 


The Mundas are an aboriginal tribe found in Bengal, who, when fishing, dam up the stream 
at two points, and after baling out the water between the dams by means of a basket swung 
backwards and forwards on a couple of strings, pick up the fish which are left stranded 


Photograph by Mr. G. H. Lusty, Dover 


ONE TOO MANY! 
Photograph by Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham, Surrey 
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LATCH KEY II—A POINT-TO-POINT WINNER WELL KNOWN IN THE SHIRES 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Balham 


CHANGING GUNS 
Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Tower of London, E.C. 
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JUMPING IN PAIRS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


A SMART HALF-BACK—H.M.S. ‘‘ DIANA’ UV, ALEXANDRIA 
Photograph by Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S.‘‘ Diana,” Mediterranean, Alexandria 
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OPENING OF THE CRICKET SEASON AT CAPE TOWN 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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SNAKE CHARMER AT TANGIER 


Photograph by Miss L. M. Crossman, Cokenach, Royston, Herts 
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A LADY MASTER OF HOUNDS 


Photograph by Mrs. Carne-Williams, North Petherton, Bridgwater 


FISHING FROM A ‘‘SURNAI” 


Photograph taken from another ‘' surnai’’ by Mr. L. V. Gordon, United Provinces 


Police, Sahavanpur, India 
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A GOOD HUNTER—JUMPING A SINGLE HURDLE 


Photograph by Mr. M. B. Savill, Meopham Bank, Tonbridge 


THE RIPLEY AND KNAPHILL HARRIERS—THE MASTER, MR. DRIVER 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Calicott, Teddington 
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FISHING EXPEDITION IN BALUCHISTAN 
Photograph by Mr. G. O. Boase, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Karachi 


DART VALE HARRIERS NEAR TORQUAY 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon 
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ON THE MOORS, CAITHNESS 


Photograph by Miss S. D. Pilkington, Prince's Gardens, S.\V. 
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POLO AT OSTEND 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels. 
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Read, Mark, Learn, and Inwardly Digest 


That The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. 
Saves Time Trouble, and Temper. 


at 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 
‘‘What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 

for telling me about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 

and does its work so thoroughly. I am delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


A Writer in the “Lady's Pictorial’ says :— 
“It is a long time since we have seen anything so ingenious, convenient, and 
useful as this little machine.” 


**Myra’s Journal” says :— 
‘A wonderful little machine, quite simple really, although so efficacious, which 
cleans garments most thoroughly, equal to new, without any danger of shrinking them. 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHAMPAGNE 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


COUNTRY HOUSES, 
BUNGALOWS COTTAGES 


The Cheapest Permanent Materials are 
Hollow Concrete Blocks, Rough-cast or 
Timbered, and Tiles. More weatherproof 
than any other kind, and cost less fer 
upkeep. 
The Planning and Erection of all such 
Country Buildings is a Speciality, 


THE WIRE-WOVE ROOFING CO., 
108, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IROM E CONTRACTORS TO LONDOM OFFICE & SHOWROOMS 
WIRE FENCING, HURDLES WAP OFFICE SUFFOLK MOUSE —e— 
GATES, RAILING, fic. LAURENCE PoUMTNEY HILL. E£.C. 
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FREE ON _ APPLICATION. 


BRUNSWICK AND VULCAN WORKS WOLVERHAMPTON. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 
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W. WREN & CO.'S W. WREN & CO.'S 
Lo BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
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